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E HAVE avery finearray 
of species of w 

in this country, and of re- 
cent years they have been 


very closely studied by many experts in 
ornithology with the view of ascertain- 
ing which ones are, and which ones are 


not, inimical to the best interests of the 
farmer and tothe owners of timber lands. 


Jt is not the object of the present writer 
ti «= what science has given to the 
world during the last few years upon 


this suject, as he hopes to do in some 
future but rather to invite at- 
tention to a chapter o1 80 in the natural 
history of the monarch of all our wood- 
eckers. I refer to the far famed Ivory- 
{ led woodpecker, now restricted in its 
range to a few localities in the Gulf 
etate region, 

| has been long known to 
naivralists of every country, being con- 
epicuous for its great size and striking 
colorat An old male _ Ivory-bill 
lacks but a few inches of a yard when we 
come to measure him from “ tip to tip,” 
and frequently hasa length of 21 inches. 
‘Thus it will be appreciated that this 


GIANT AMONG WOODPECKERS 
is considerably larger than one of our 
common crows—a bird that rarely ex- 
ceeds 18 inches in length, with a pro- 
portionate wing measure. His plumage 
is quite in keeping with his great size 
and physical power, it being for the 
most part a splendid glossy black with 
bluish reflections, such as we see in old 
ravi The lower parts of the wings 
are glistening white, as shown in my ac- 
companying drawing of him, and a pure 
White stripe passes down either side of 
the neck, to be carried: down the back 
nearly to the rump behind. But the 
three most striking features in this bird 
are the bill, the eye, and the crest. 

‘11 the male bird, the latter is of a 
ruperb brilliant searlet, to be a glossy 
black in the female. In both the eye 
iz bright yellow, while the bill, the most 
liar character of all, is mos’ power- 
and instead of being blac’ as in 
r'y all woodpeckers, is sf an fvory 
iteness, being fully as strong as that 
eral, and elegantly fluted from base 
pex. At the former place it measures 
an inch aeross, the entire beak being 
wedge-shaped, and about two and a half 
inches long 
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\part from her black erest the female 
bird, though not as large as her royal 
consort, is similarly plumaged. In action 
and habit, an lvory-billed woodpecker 
tems to be fully conscious of his great 
power ai d 

MAGNIFICENT APPEARANCE. 
For in mien he is dignified to a fault ; 
While ignoring ordinary timber, orchards, 
or fence rails and fallen trees, he seeks 
fione the most towering specimens of 
cypress that make up the forests of his 
chosen home. 

‘he only time I ever saw one of these 
£& rgeous birds was about 10 years ago in 
i great pine forest in southern Alabama. 
The sight will never be forgotten by me. 
It was in January, with an air like a 


Northern October day, and with a com- 
panion I was hunting the skirts of the 
timber for the scattered partridges of a 
bi vy we had just broken up with our 
Cogs. Great, tall pines towered up on 
every hand, though they grew by no 


Of a sudden a 
trumpet-like note broke the air, 
and from a short distance within the 
forest came the sound of heavy, hammer- 
like poundings. as though a number of 
carpenters were at work. This, followed 
y & momentary silence, was soon ex- 


means close together. 
) 
clear, 






specimen. 
In former times thousands of these 





ment my ornithological collection as a 


birds have been sacrificed by those who 
simply desired a specimen of the splendid 
crest of the male, including the top of 
the head and the beak. Audubon 
mentions the fact that in his time many 
of the Southern Indians killed hundreds 
of them wherwith to ornament their war 
jackets, pipes, etc., or wore their beauti- 
ful scalps and beaks asamulets. Squatters 
and hunters in the same region frequently 
killed the bird for the same purpose, 
while the iguorant have ever fons its 
enemy under the impression that the 
Ivory-bill was a destroyer of forest trees. 
The bird is not entirely absent over a 
great extent of the West, where it was 
formerly a very common species. 
Instead of destroying forest timber, 
this woodpecker is the very 


SALVATION OF HUNDREDS 

upon hundreds of diseased trees, and this 
fact was even appreciated so long ago 
as the early part of the present century, 
when Wilson, the renowned ornithologist 
wrote in his great work in describing this 
bird and the forests of the South: “We 
there see enormous pine’ trees with cart- 
loads of bark lying around their roots 
and chips of the trunk itself in such 
quantities as to suggest the idea that 
half a dozen of axmen had been at work 
there for the whole morning. The body 
of the tree is also disfigured with such 
numerous and so large excavations that 
one can hardly conceive it possible for 
the whole to be the work of a woodpecker. 
With such strength and an apparatus so 
powerful, what ‘havoc might he not 
commit, if numerous, on the most useful 
of our forest trees. And yet with all 
these appearances and much of vulgar 
prejudice against him, it may fairly be 
questioned whether he is at all injurious, 


+, would humbly suggest the propriety of 





or at least, whether his exertions do not 


contribute most powerfully to the pro 
tection of our timber. 
“Examine closely the tree where he 





plained by the passage over my head in ele- 


gant, undulating curves of flight of an old 
Ivory-bill.” My gun was charged with 
No. 10 shot only, and he was 50 yards 


overhead, at least. ~ Still I presented him 
for all it was worth with the contents of 
both barrels without any apparent effect. 
He lit not far away on the top of a tall, 
dead pine, from which inaccessible point 
he, every few seconds, gave vent to his 
clarion-like notes of defiance, tossing his 
head from side to side as he uttered them, 
And occasionally, to make the same more 
lmpressive, 

WHACKED AWAY 


at the wood with his powerful chisel of a 
beak. I could plainly see him, but fate 


has been at work, and you will soon per- 
ceive that it ‘s neither from motives of 
mischief nor amusement that he slices off 
the bark or digs his way into the trunk ; 
for the sound and healthy tree is the 
least object of his attention. The dis- 
eased, infested with insects, and hasten- 
ing to ction are his favorites, and 
there the deadly, crawling enemy have 
formed a lodgment between the bark 
and tender wood to drink up the very 
vital part of the tree.” la 
And then, after graphically picturing 
the desolation seen spreading over thou- 
sands of acres of pine forest caused by 
the ravages of these insects and their 
larvec, Wilson proceeds to add: “ And 





had decided that he shou!d never orna- 


yet ignorence and prejudice stubbornly 





THE IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER. : 


persist in directing their indignation 
against the bird now before us, the 
CONSTANT AND MORTAL ENEMY 

of these very vermin, as if the hand that 
probed the wound to extract its cause 
should be equally detested with that 
which inflicted it.” * * * “Until 
some effectual preventive or more com- 
plete mode of destruction can be devised 
against these insects and their larve, I 


protecting and receiving with proper 
feelings of gratitude the services of this 
and the whole tribe of woodpeckers, 
letting the odium of guilt fall upon its 
proper owners.” These prophetic words 
of Wilson were sounded forth in.a book 
that probably was not seen by one 
American farmer in 5,000, if at all; so 
that it gives me the greater pleasure to 
them in a medium 83 years after 
Wilson laid aside the pen that wrote 
them, which is likely to come under the 
eyes of as many farmers today as did 
not see the warning of Wilson at the 
time it was written. But the damage is 
done now—the Ivory-bill is nearly elimi- 
nated through constant persecution for 
nearly a century, while we still have the 
pine-borers in countless millions left. 
The imperial woodpecker of Mexico 
resembles our bird, but is even still larger; 
both should be distinguished from the 
logeock or pileated woodpecker, a smaller 
and widely distributed species in this 
country. 





The Wool Tariff. 

Eprror American Farmer: I have 
seen several articles touching on the 
tariff on wool. I have ge this ques- 
tion some thought, and during the Win- 
ter of 1891 f attended the American 
Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association, at 
Lansing Mich. The New England 
woolen manufacturers were represented 
there by a gentleman from Philadelphia, 
who had several samples of imported 
wool, his purpose being to instruct the 
farmer how to skirt the fleeces and,,do 
them up; also the kind of twine to use. 

Among the samples of imported wool 
were ring waste and carpet wool, both. 
scoured. The kind termed ring waste 
was a fine wool of good length and clean. 
He told me that children, who worked 
for seven to ten pence per day, ran this 
onto spindles which formed it into ring- 
lets. Then it is shipped into this country 
almost free of duty. The carpet wool is 
avery nice long wool, clean and free 
from dirt or grease, such as we sell three 
or four cents per pound higher than fine 
wool in the fleece. There is lots of this 
manufactured into cloth and made into 


clothing, which lessens the demand for 
domestic wool just that much. I es 
wool comes in free of duty. 
there is any duty it is merely nominal. 
This is protecti wool. of the A meri- 
can producer a 
mouse. It is very ¢¥ 
that no man who has the 
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waste. en why eall: its We 
It is for no other e th 


and fraud; for no u 

make the American pr 

that his wool is 

that is is to give to the manu- 


I am in favor of protection 
pang Speer alike, if not, let us take 


PRACTICAL TALKS. 


Every Day Topics of Ynterest 
and Profit to Farmers, 


-_-- -~o-—_— 





BE A MIDDLE MAN YOURSELFa 


HERE is one thing 
farmers seldom think of 
doitig; that is, to become 
middle men themselves, 
and buy and sell. Why 
shouldn’t they? You say 
that you prefer to stick to 
your own business and 
leave the work of the mid- 

dle man to those who understand it. 
That’s all right, but when you get the 
chance you are-not obliged to throw it 
away or make other people a present of 
it. Look out for No. 1! There are 
plenty of people in the world doing the 
the same thing, and if you don’t look out 
they will take cate of themselves by rob- 
bing you. The shrewd farmer who takes 
a daily paper and knows the market will 
often be able not only to sell his own 
produce well, but to see where he can 
make money by buying from his neigh- 
bors and selling again. For instance, 
the other day | sold some of my nice 
Rural New York potatoes at 60 cents, 
and the man I spldto said potatoes were 
80 cents in the adjoining County, 24 
miles away. I could not see why his 
price should not, be 80 cents in our town 
as well as over thera There was the 
same short crop, and just about as much 
demand for If I had tried 
that day I could have bought 500 bushels 
at 60 cents and- paid for them any time 
in 30 days. Potatoesmow are 80 cents 
with us, as well agelaewhere, and if I had 
only decided to agt-as middleman for 
once I should he $£0@ better off. 

THE BUSINESS WAY TO CAPONIZE. 

There is a good chance every year 
within 50 miles of Washington to make 
money out of capons, or, as.an old darkey 
called them the other day, in talking of 

ultry with me, “coppons.” Couponsisn’t 
bad, either, for I don’t know any betterin- 
vestment for the man or woman who has 
the place for poultry. But it is not 
everyone who can caponize, and the lack 
of the skill required deters many from 
trying it. That is one of the best things 
about it. You don’t want to go into 
something that,everybody else will under- 
take. Set your wits to work to find 
something thgt few will make a success 
of, simply because it does require skill. 

If I were to buy capons it would be 
this way: I should in June, after the 
planting is done and my man can keep 
up with the cultivating, drive over the 
County buying young cOekerels. I 
should only take d sized, healthy, 
strong fowls, and these I should buy 
without regard to breed so long as I was 
not getting Bantams or Leghorns entirely 
too small for profit. In my part of the 
County chickens during eight months 
of the year are currency. You will see 
all sorts of people yo to the village stores 
with a chicken or two under their arms 
to buy calico, pork, nails, or whatever 
else they need. They never expect to 
get cash for their fowls, and it is very 
little they are allewed for them anyway, 
as they are usually small, half-grown 
birds that would bring little anywhere. 
The storekeeper puts them on the scales, 
figures up their value according to his 
latest market advices from the city, and 
asks, “ Well, whatdo you wantin trade?” 

Now, these chickens can be bought two 
or three cents better than the storekeep- 
er’s price, if you pay cash, and if you 
want to start in the capon business that’s 
the way todo it.. When you have 400 
or 500 such coekexels, send for the near- 
est expert’ you know who can caponize, 
unless you want to do it yourself, after 
losing a few fowlsim learning. I should 
advise hiring an $id hand the first time, 
anyway. You can learn the knack of 
doing it from him, In my situation I 
can get a Shaler; about 18 miles away, 
who for three gettts a bird will perform 
the operation marantee results. 

If you buy cockerels in June, 
caponize-about thie Ast of July and pro- 
tect against flies ; you can. hardly fail to 
have from Bd 3,000 pounds of 
capons that ee easily sell for 18 
and 20 cents a pousd. Ihave paid 30 
cents at rotail once-when living 
in the sr. jedret of success with 
capons i not so muph in castrating as in 
keeping your sith bs enough to have 
the sizeand weight:necessary to make a 

for'a capon will make just as 
year Old ‘as at six 













our chances in the markets of the world, 





—A SuBscriBeR, Olivet, O. 








and clover hay which going off the farm 
would bring me comparatively little 
money at market prices, and certainly 
cost me several hundred dollars in their 
manure value. I know several men in 
towns around and some in my nearest 
large city who have choice colts to 
Winter. Why shouldn’t I take their 
colts for three or four months in Winter 
and charge a price which would repre- 
sent a fair figure for the feed and care, and 
have the manure on the place. 

How would I figure up the cost of 
keeping a colt? Well, I should allowa 
two-year-old or three-year-old 10 ears of 
corn night and morning. There are 
about 60 ears in a bushel; so a bushel 
and a peck would keep a colt a week, 
five bushels a month. That at our prices 
would be $2. A colt will consume a 
dollar's worth of stalks and a dollar’s 
worth of hay in a month, probably more ; 
but remember that in this operation we 
have no hauling to market or trouble in 
selling, and the $2 for stalks and hay 
seems about right. If I have four or 
five colts, the care cost for a month is | 
not over a dollar for each animal. | 
Farmers near the city, which is 40 miles 
from me, charge $8 a month for Winter- 
ing a colt or horse. I am keeping four | 
for a man in the city at $6. I could do | 
it for $5, or even $4, and make money | 
by it, but these colts were a little run | 
down by bad care last Spring, which 
geod clover and blue grass did not over- 
come in the Summer, and the owner was 
willing to pay more and expects extra 
good results, which we shall try our best 
to give him. 

HERE'S A $500 IDEA. 

T have always thought I could make 
money drying small fruits. Of course, I 
shall not try as Jong as I can make 
money by sticking to one good thing. 
But there are a great many of my neigh- 
bors who could easily raise Ohio Black- 
cap raspberries and make a handsomb 
“thing of it. They could abandon - 
es else they are now cngigell = 

© great deal better than ever before. 
The Ohio shells off the bush very easily, 
and could therefore be gathered without 
the usual cost of picking. A light frame 
of wood, with a canvas bottom, the whole 
thing about two feet and a half by four, 
hung by straps around the neck, can be 
placed under each bush, and by holding 
the branches down over this frame with 
one hand, while with a paddle like a 
tennis racquet the other knocks off the 
berries, you can “pick” an acre a day 
easily. There is some loss, but it is tri- 
fling. The berries can be dried in an 
evaporator or on newspapers spread on 
boards in the sun. When dry run them 
through a fanning mill and take out 
leaves, sticks and other refuse that may 
have been gathered with them. Black 
raspberries dried bring never less than 
18 cents in the market, and there is a 
good demand for them. If you get but 
500 pounds from an acre, it is a very 
profitable crop; but with good care you 
are pretty sure to get 1,000 pounds, and 
with experience can improve on this 
very decidedly. And you must remem- 
ber that you can haul $500 worth of 
dried raspberries to market a good deal 
easier and cheaper than you can $500 
worth of potatoes, beef, pork, corn or 
even Spring lamb.—TruEspELt, Lou- 
doun County, Va. 








Sugar Beet Notes. 


Sugar beets are successfully grown in 
Europe over a strip of country 2,000 
miles long from east to west, and 500 
miles wide from north to south. This 
has the greatest varieties of soil and 
climate—from the moist lands below the 
level of the sea in Hoiland to the high 
ground of central Europe, and from the 
sumny skies of France and Austria to the 
chill clouds of Denmark. 

The production of beet sugar in the 
world is now far ahead of that from 
cane. This year there were 6,000,000 
tons of sugar produced in the world, of 
which 3,500,000 were from beets and 
2,500,000 from cane. 

California growers have succeeded in 
raising some enormous crops of beets, 
which show a high per cent. of sugar. 
E. R. Robertson, near Chino, raised 27 
tons to the acre on part of his Jand, and 
the product of his whole 30 acres was 508 
tons, or very nearly 17 tons to the acre. 
The average price for these was $4.50 a 
ton or $76.50 an acre. He thinks that 
next year he will raise 800 tons on his 
30 acres. Other growers in his neighbor- 
hood have done nedfly as well. 

Owing to the drouth in Europe there 
is,@ scarcity of beet sugar seed, and 
prites for the same will be at least 50 
per cent. higher than in the past. This 
is no special hardship to our own grow- 
ers, since it has been demonstrated that 
beets from home-grown seed are better 
and richer in sugar content than those 
grown frora foreign seed. 





.. The violet is conventionally the only 
flower that can be worn by a person in 





SAINFOIN. 


A Very Valuable Forage Plant, Suit- 
able for Southern Localities. 

EpITtoR AMERICAN FARMER: In the issue 
of THE AMERICAN FARMER of Nov; 1 I 
noticed an illustration of Sainfoin. The 
article said nothing about the cultivation or 
the yield of the plant on its fertilizing quali- 
ties. I would like to know where I can get 
the fresh seed. Ihave been getting seed from 
different houses for the past five years, but it 
is generally so old that it will not grow.— 
AvuGusT MILLER, La Plata, N. M. 


We should think that Sainfoin would 
be a very valuable plant for our corre- 
spondent’s country. It is of the same 
general nature as alfalfa, but differs from 
it in many essential respects, It is a 
leguminous plant, like alfalfa and the 
clovers, and has many stenis from two to 
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HALF-BRED HACKNEYS. 


The Horses that Farmers Ought to 
Raise. 


The success of Hon. Henry Fairfax, 
of Aldie, Va., with his half-bred Hack- 
neys at the New York horse show ought 
to open the eyes of Virginia and Mary- 
land farmers. Mr. Fairfax showed 11 
three-year-olds by the Hackney Match- 
less, of Londesboro, and from trotting 
and common mares. He had serious 
competition, but took first and second 
ribbons. The filly Alantna, which took 
first, was by many pronounced the finest 
specimen of horse flesh at the show. Mr. 
Fairfax sold a pair of these half breds 











for coach use for $2,000. Now this is 
what a man of capital and shrewd busi- 

















ALANTNA. 


three feet long, straggling, tapering, 


smooth ; leaves in pairs of pointed ob-. 


Piewg leaflets slightly hairy on the under 
side ; flower stalks higher than the leaves, 
ending in a spike of crimson or virie- 
gated flowers, followed by flat, hard pods, 
toothed on the edges and prickly on the 
sides. Root, perennial, hard, and woody. 
It flowers in July. 

In France, ‘and the south of Europe 
generally, it is esteemed very highly, and 
divides with alfalfa the credit of being 
the most valuable and wealth-producing 
crop. It improves the quantity and 
quality of ‘milk when fed to cows, and 
does not produce the “hoove” which 
they are liable to when fed too freely on 
green clover and alfalfa. Its stalks do 
not become woody when left to stand 
until blossoming, as those of alfalfa do. 
It does not make as much fodder as clover 
or alfalfa, but the quality is better. Its 
seed is claimed to be more nutritious 
than oats. Poultry eat it greedily, and 
it is said to be very productive of eggs. 





When young, sainfoin is very sensitive 
to the cold, but after the second year it 
stands the cold very well. Still, there is 
a line in this country north of which it 
will not do well, and this has caused 
many failures in attempting to grow it 
successfully. Like alfalfa, it does well 
on dry, sandy soils, as it will send down 
a tap root 16 feet in search of moisture. 
To do this, however, the ‘soil must be 
loose, and a hard pan of clay starves it 
out. It does best on a calcareous soil. 

It is planted like alfalfa or the clovers. 
As to getting the seed, any reputable 
dealer ought to be able to furnish good, 
fresh seed at a fair price, though this is 

et much higher than it should or will 
* when the plant is more generally 
cultivated. We notice that Peter 
Henderson & Co., 37 Cortland St., New 
York, advertise the seed in their patalog 
at $8 per 100 pounds, 15 cents ry: 
by the single pound, or $2 a bushel of 20 
pounds. Wethink you can relyen them 
to furnish you fresh seed.—Epiror 
AMERICAN FARMER. 


Instead of jaws, the butterfly has a 





curled proboscis like that of an ele- | 





phant. 





ness foresight can do. But why cannot 
the avexage farmer do as well? The 
horse market is flat. ‘The best kind of a 
draft horse brings less than half what he 
did a year ago, and prices were low then. 
Nevertheless, the market for coach and 
road horses was never better. The fact 
is, American breeders have not been 
raising this class of stock. They have 
either been gambling their mares on 
uny trotting scrubs or log-legged car 
aie The former is all a lottery; the 
latter is an anachronism. It takes a 
millionaire to make money with a race 
horse, and the cable and electric cars 
have banished the draft horse to the 
boneyard. You can buy the best four- 
year-old three-quarters Percheron you 
ever saw from Montana or Dakota 
ranches for $12. All the time, however, 
a good coach horse or a good roadster 
brings $200 to $500, and the exception- 
ally good ones go way up above these 
figures. If Mr. Fairfax can do what he 
has done in the equable mild but brac- 
ing climate of the Loudoun Valley, the 
farmers of the Potomac and Shenandoah 
Valleys can and ought to do as well. 


Lemon or Lime Juice. 


EpiToR AMERICAN FARMER: Will you or 
some of your readers give a recipe for keeping 
lime or lemon juice for Winter? We have it 
here in waste, and I should tike to know how 
to preserve it for use in Winter when the trees 
are not bearing. —WM. B. SPEARING, Punta 
Gorda, Fla. 

We do not know the exact processes 
used to preserve lemon or lime juice. 
Some allow it to slightly ferment, so as 
to clear itself of impurities Others 
clear it with white of egg. It is then 
gently evaporated in a water bath; that 
is, the vessel containing it is put in another 
containing water, so that it will not be 
touched by the naked fire. When re- 
duced considerably in bulk it is cooled 
and a little alcohol added, say, about 
from one-sixteenth to one-twentieth as 
much as the bulk of the concentrated 
liquid. 

An industry which ought to develop 
wherever there is plenty of limes or 
lemons is that of making citrate of lime 
out of the waste juice. By this finely 
pulverized lime is stirred into the juice. 
The citric acid forms an insoluble citrate 
of lime, which falls to the bottom. When 
the juice ceases to effervesce or to have a 
sour taste or will not redden a piece of 
blue litmus paper, it is known that enough 
lime has been added. It is allowed to 
settle, the liquid is drawn off, and the 
precipitate is washed once or twice with 
warm water. It is then allowed to dry, 
and is ready for sale. The manufactur- 
ing druggists in Philadelphia and else- 
where buy large quantities of this citrate 
of lime from Italy, France, and Spain, 
from which they make citric acid. The 
citrus growers of Florida, California, and 
elsewhere should look into this matter, 
as it will afford them a market for their 
waste productseEpiTroR AMERICAY 
FARMER. i 


Top-dressing of wheat can be best 











done after the ground bas frozen, #0 
that teams can over it without cub 
ting into the soi 
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¢ Feed regularly. 


Give the stock water that ‘is slightly 
warmed, fis 


The use of brewery grains for feed for 
milk cows is increasing. 
Horses will stand heavier feeding as 


the weather grows colder. 


It pays to rub horses dry after they 
have been out in eold rains, 

Give the cattle as great a variety of 
food us possible while they are penned 
up. 

Calves may be taught to eat by plac- 
ing oats in the trough from which they 
drink. 

Sudden changes in the temperature 
are barder on horses than continued se- 
vere weather. 

The mixing of roots with the silo will 
greatly assist in keeping the animals in 
a thrifty state. 

Stock, particularly the young and 
growing animals, should be provided 


with warm quarters. 


The Indiana State Veterinarian has 
discovered lumpy jaw in Knox County, 
and ordered six cattle killed. 

Thermometers ought to be in general 
use about the farm building, and no- 
where is one more useful than in the 
stable. 


If possible, the water for stock should 
be so placed that the cattle can drink 
without being exposed to the cold winds 
and storms, 


Breast shields made from old blankets 
or any kind of heavy cloth are a great 
protection to horses that have to be 
driven against the wind. 


Although much depends upon the 
feed and attention given stock, still to 
get the best result it is necessary to have 
a good breed to begin with. 


At the present low price of wheat, 
many of our readers have found it more 
profitable to feed it to the farm stock 
than to sell to the grain dealers. 

Keep the young animals growing. If 
once stunted they will never make the 
large, useful gnimals they otherwise 
would liad they been given proper care 
and feed. 

Warm the bridle bits before thrusting 
them into the horses’ mouths on frosty 
days. If you want to know the reason 
for this, just stick your tongue to a piece 


of cold iron. 





If we do not have enough manure to 
cover the whole fjeld we try to cover all 
the poorest portions. It is better to 
spread quite thinly and evenly over a 
large ‘portion than to “dope” a few 
spots. 

We haul out afl the manure left in 
the _ just befere plowing for corn, 
but leave the stack bottom, with its gur- 
rounding coarse atraw, until after bar- 
vest. The stock work this over until 
it is well rotted. It is 'tlien hauled out 
and the finest used for top-dreasing wheat 
ground where we intend seeding to clover 
the following Spring. 

We find this practice to’pay the best 
in a majority of seasons. One thing is 
sure, we always have a better catch of 
clover on these tions than on top- 
dressed. In order to make all the manure 
possible, we bed the horses knee deep all 
the year around. Nearly all the bedding 
is thrown out-each day and fresh straw 
added. This takes a pile of straw, but 
it pays. No straw for sale op this ranch. 
The cows are atabled and bedded from 
Nov. 1 to May. The gutters are kept 
full of absorbents and some horse manure 
used here. 

Both horse and cow manure are 
wheeled out and placed in alternate 
layers on a long, broad, and level pile. 
This prevents fire fanging and freezing, 
and we ean haul out almost any time 
during the Winter. 

This method requires some work, of 
course, but, as I said before, it pays. Our 
land is gradually improving, and manure, 
clover, and tillage “turns the button,” 
and nature“ does the rest.” 

The result was shown in our yield 


| On the opposite side of 


on either side with a grainery at one’side 
of the mow to the right marked G. This 
space can be made to accommodate as 
much wheat and oats as may be required. 

the barn is a 
stairs (S) leading down to the horsé and 
cattle stable. This, as you will notice, is 
arranged very convenient and well suited 
for the handling of stock. The stalls for 
the horses face the door, as all animals 
should, so that you and can see 
each other when you enter stable, 
making your presence known to them 
and many times avoid serious accidenta, 
H is the hooks; D, the doors ; F, 
the grain and bran bins; everything that 
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is needed about a stable can be supplied. 
Two box stalls, a convenience so frequent 
in any stable, is as you see provided in 
this arrangement. The floor is drained 
well, leaving it, as it should be, as free 
from dampness as it ie possible to make 
it. The other illustration shown in Fig. 


many good features. The ground plan 
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GROUND PLAN. 








(C) shows the interior. The vehicle room | 





of corn this season—over 90 baskets per 
acre. The corn is a medium, early, 


in one end where the main door is lo- | 
‘cated, and the other parts given over to 


then whenever ; 
must be 
fully as possible, Tlie itertility of the 


farm must be-lookedeadper continually, as 
it, is as much of ay item, to keep up the 
fertility as to grow, cropgevery year, aud 
the work should fully planned #0 
that everything done in good 
TTephenand Soper’ si 

Aza i pay. 
Good gens a ~- t is “) — 
sary in making pay 
profit as with any ine of business, 
and while it is impogsible to foretell the 
future as to always, prevent making 
mistakes, yet by profiting from past ex- 











periences many losses may be avoided.— 
N. J. Sueruerp. 
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Pen Notes. 
The average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago in November was five pounds 
less than in October, and was 262 pounds. 


2 shows the later style barn, containing | The average weight for November, 1892, 


was 235 pounds. 

They can raise fine hogs fn South 
Carolina when they try. Last Spring 
the Farmer's Allianee at Sharon, 8. C., 
offered prizes for the largest hogs raised 
by its members) The awards were re- 
cently made. Mr. J. D. Burgess carried 
off the prize with a 428-pounder. Mr. 
S. D. Patrick came next with a hog 
weighing 414 pounds, and Mr. & M. 
Seott followed a good third, with 398 
pounds of as fiue pork as was ever seen. 


A Hancock County (O.) farmer re- 


yellow dent that we have been raising | jorses, the rear portion to implements | ports the result of an experiment of feed- 


for several rs. 
bushels for seed, and it has nearly all 
been sold. | 


A short advertisement in just one | 


I saved about 30 | and tools, which avoids crowding them | Ing wheat to 


in on the floor given up to vehiclea’ The 
upper loft is for hay and fodder ex- 
clusively. D represents the doors; W, 


pigs. Last September he 
had 12 shoats whigh had been on clever 
all Summer, and weighed 1,800 pounds 
when put in the pen. “He fed them 50 


issue of an agricultural journal did the | the windows; H, harness; F B, feed | bushels of wheat soaked 12 hours before 
business. Orders came from all quarters | }ins; 8, stairs leading up to the hay feeding. When sold the pigs weighed 


of the United States. No more seed for | 
sale, so don’t write. I firmly believe | 
that advertising, manure saving, and | 
good farming pays—J. H. Brown, 
Kalamazoo County, Mich. 


>. 


A STUDY IN BARNS. 





The Numerous Designs Possessing More 
or Less Value in Northern Ohio. 
Eprror American Farmer: There 

are a great many designs for farm build- 

ings, some possessing more desirable ar- 





x he Arizona Experiment Station has | 
found the best results to come from feed- | 
ing cattle on alfalfa and sorghum mixed. | 
Steers fed on sorghum alone gained 
an average of 29.8 pounds during the 
trial; those fed on alfalfa alone, 78.3 
pounds, and thoge fed on the two mixed, 
96.4 pounds. 


Much of the stock earried to markets 
for sale is poor or not more than haif 
fat. in this condition it is unfit for the 
butcher’s use and brings but a small 

i The same animal fed six or 12 
weeks will be much heavier, and at the 
game time will be worth more per pound. 
It will also have left fertilizer of great 
comparative value as a result of the fat- 
tenn yg. 





THE QUESTION OF MANURE. 


The Making and Using of the Product 
of the Barnyard and Stable. 


E FIND that it 

does not pay to 

ignore our barn- 

yard manure and 

buy commercial 

fertilizers. We 
have no cement floors or covered yard. 
Our buildings are somewhat old, and we 
wish to make the most out of existing 
conditions until we can build the large, 
roomy basement barn we have in our 
mind's eye. The floors in the horse 
stalls are as tight a: they can be made 
with plank. The cows stand on an 
earthen floor. A tight gutter behind 
them catches and holds all the drop- 
pings and urine. 


rangements for the requirements of the 
farmer than others. There are also ideas 
that may suit well in one locality that 





mow. This plan is very convenient and | 
extensively used throughout this section | 
of northern Ohio. I shall later on give | 
you some other ideas on barns and stables 
which may be of use to your readers in 
their plans in the future—J. W. 
Cavucuey, Clyde, O. 
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An Englishman from Pontefract, 
England, where licorice is grown ex- 
tensively, is making the experiment of 
growing the root near Takoma, Wash., 
and so far has succeeded very well. 
Enormous quantities of licorice are im* 
ported into this country at high prices. 




















does not exactly meet the requirements | 
of another. In sections where less hay is | 
raised and more corn, or even in the | 
Southern States where cotton and rice 
are large crops, buildings constructed to 
meet the individual needs are essential. 
Then, again, take the hop growing in- 
dustry of the extreme Northwest or the 
Pacific Coast, and buildings for this staple 
crop is necessary, differing in many ways 
from buildings of our present locations 
in the northern and middle sections of 
the farming regions of this countr:. 








We stack nearly all our straw in the 
barnyard near the stables, The yard is 
bedded down with straw nearly two feet 
deep. This packs down and holds up 
the manure so that hardly any is wasted. 
By keeping the yard well littered all 
Winter and tramped by the stock very 
little is wasted by leeching. Buildings 
bound two sides of the yard, and eaves 
troughs prevent all unnecessary washing. 
We are bound to do the very best we 
can under the circumstances. It has 
helped us make farming pay, in connec- 
tion with clover growing. 

We haul out the most of our coarse 
manure on clover sod for next season’s 
corn crop. We do this at any time dur- 
ing the Winter and Spring, when the 
weather is favorable. Our soil is mostly 
clay and sandy loam, and uot rolling 
enough to wash very badly. 

We find that the manure soaks into 


the soil enough to reach the bottom of 


the furrows; and when plowed in the 
Spring for cor, the tender plants im- 
mediately find plenty of plant food avail- 
able. In spreading we aim to cover the 
whole surface. This is sometimes very 
Mifficult te do, and here the manure 
@preader is a valuable acquisition. No 
man can do as good work with a fork, 
mo matter how painstaking he may be. 
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In northern Ohio, where I have lo- 
cated, the past season has brought to my 
notice designs of modern architecture 
that are excellent in their arrangement, 
economical in construction, and what all 
farmers should aim to build—a building 
that is practical and attractive looking. 

The first illustration (Fig. 1) shows a 
barn that is to my mind well arranged, 
though not quite as modern as Fig. 2; 
the former was erected in 1889, the latter 
in 1892. Barns will never be built for 
much show, although I believe in a 
handsome building combined with prac- 
tical utility. The ground plan wiil best 
explain the interior arrangement in each 
building. Fig. 1 is represented in plan 
A as the upper barn floor with hay mows 











Bad Management. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Jive 
farmer of experience knows that it 1s 
much easier to point out the mistakes 
that are made in farm management after 
they are made than to see them ahead 
and avoid them. There is no question 
but that in a large number of cases it is 
to that management given that a con- 
siderable part of the losses occasioned on 
the farm may be attributed. Many, of 
them could be avoided if the work were 
properly planned or systematized ahegd, 
but in many cases nothing is determined 
upon in advance, and hence many 
mistakes are made that careful planning 
ahead would have avoided. Too much 
stock is often kept, and in consequence the 
fields and pastures ate often cropped 
down too close, and serious injury is 
often done. 

The supply of feed runs down, and in 
order to make it hold out the stock are 
stinted in their rations, and as a natural 





consequence fail to make the growth 
they should. Uathrifty stock are kept 
and feed when it would have better 
economy to have marketed, even at a 
low price, rather than to have continued 
feeding. 

One field is kept in cultivation longer 
than is best, and anether in grass after 
it has failed to yield good crops of Way 
because of want of planning ahead 'to 
carry out a proper system of rotafién. 
Products are wasted because they are 
not harvested at the proper time or in 
that manner best calculated to secure in 
the best conditions. 

Products are not properly prepared 
for market, and in consequence are sold 
at low prices, and this entails a loss that 
a little care would have avoided. 

Farming under present conditions pa¥s 
none too good a profit at best, and every 


| 








advantage must be taken to incréhse 


3,000 pounds, and brought $5.60 per 
hundredweight. ‘Thus for his 50 bushels 
of wheat he gained 1,200 pounds of 
weight, which he ‘sold for 5.6 cents a 
pound or $67.20.; If he had sold his 
wheat he would have gotten 52 cents a 
bushel for it, or $26. that he made 
$41.20 more by feeding it to his hogs. 
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RECENT TRANSFERS 


Of Pure-bred Stock, American South- 
down Record. 


Parnell 5023, Simenton Ewe (20) 5230, 
Metler Ewe (8A2) 5871, Simenton Ewe (25) 
6025, -imenton Ewe (24) 6024 and Prince 
Albert 6028—A. 
heath, Ontario, Canada; Streetly ILL 5674 
—T. C. Douglas, Galt, Ontario, Canada, all 
to G. J. Campbell, Pittsfield, O. 

Simenton Ewe (25) 6025, Simenton Ewe 
(23) 602 dand Prince Albert G023—A. Simen- 
ton & Sons, to Lester J. Bashford, Hollow- 
ville, N. Y. 

Rob Roy (15) 4738—Lester J. Bashford, 
Hollowville, N. Y., to Alhert B. Hilton, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

Roxy 6114—Charles French, Solon, Me., 
to A. E. Hilton, Anson, Me. 

Baron 6105—S. E. Prather, Springfield, TL, 
to John Bebbs, Montgomery City, Mo. 

Roodhouse Champion 6117—S. E. Prather 
to M. 5. Stimpson, Reodhouse, I. 

Bill Martin 6119 and None Such 6118— 
Wm. Martin, Binbrook, Ontario, Canada, to 
A. Simenton & Sons, Blackheath, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Daisy 6128 and Duke 6127—B. Frank 
Patcheller, Sutton, Mass., to Wm. Neal, 
Meredith, N. H. 

Riverdale Lady VIIT. 4843, Riverdale Lass 
XIX. 4846, Riverdale Madam 2013 and Lily 
1ss6—S. E. Prather, Springfield, Ill, to F. 
D. Nunes, Chatham, I. 

Duncan 4646, Sasafras LT. 4678 and Sasafras 
ILI. 4679—W_ M. Beninger, Walnutport, Pa., 
to Able Gresh, Meadville, Pa. 

Stranger 1153—-W D.& L. C. Anderson, 
Anderson, O., to Joseph Yencer, Basil, O. 

Fairy Queen 6158and Belle C. 6157—Joseph 
Yencer to E. F. Berry, Marcy, O. 

Glendale (218) 6126, Glendale (220) 5787 
and Glendale (231) 6151—R. M. Fisher, Dan- 
ville, Ky , to T. B. Bennington, Grafton, O. 

Venus Champion 6182—S. E. Prather, 
Springtield, IU. , to Theo. Gohlman, Charlotte, 
lowa. 

Jones Ewe (3) 5001 and Streetly IV 5673— 
T. C. Douglas, Galt, Ontario, Canada, to F. W. 
Barrett, Wadsworth, N. Y. 

Sensation XVILI. 5901—F. A. Seott, 
Huntsville, Mo., to Richard Crane, Petaluma, 
Cal. 

Lawell’s Pride 6022--D. E. Lawell, Rabbit 
Hash, Ky., to T. P. Groves, Hendersonville, 
Tenn. 

Jackson Ewe (57A) 5653—John Jackson & 
Sons, Abingdon, Ontario, Canada, to D. J. 
Jackson, Abingdon, Ontario, Canada. 

Markham Chief 5447—John Jackson & 
Sens to Wm. Miller, Markham, Ontario, 
Canada. , 

Miller Ewe (58)'6098, Miller Ewe (62) 
6099 and Miller Ewa (72);6100—John Miller 
to Mathew Lamoyt, North Beach, Nova 
Scotia. 

Laura 6066, Ruth 6067, Susie 6068, and 
Eula 6069—E, J. Feiinessy, Avon, Ill., to W. 
F. Whitson & Son, Rushville, I. 

Harry Mack 6152;-E. H. Crandall, Larch- 
land, LIL, to W. F. Whitson & Son, Rushville, 
Iu. ¥ 

Fortune 4790 ana Catherine 4788—John 
M. True, Baraboo, Wis,, to W. W. Flinn, 
Chetek, Wis. mis 

Wolf Creek Baroness 5499, Wolf Creek Lass 
5500 and Miss Champion—S. E. Prather, 
Springfield, IL, to Henry Lorback, Williams- 
ville Ill.—JoHn G. SPRINGER, Secretary, 
Springfield, TIL 





When the Japanese and the Coreans 
“hitch” a horse they do so by tying his 
forefeet together. Hitching posts are 
never used in either Corea or Japan ex- 
cept by foreigners. 


In China all land belongs to the State ; 
a trifling sum per acre, the same through 
long centuries, is paid as rent. This is 
the only tax in the country—about 60 
cents a persun on an average, 
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Simenton & Sons, Black- | | 


jaw and this pad, and thus partly bitten 
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Shearings. 

The number of sheep in Great Brit- 
ain decreased 1,867,863 last year. 

One of the highest arts a fafner can 
attain is to tell how much food to give 
and when to increase or decrease it. 

Putting tar on the nose once a week 
and keeping the sheep housed at night 
in clean, comfortable places are the most 
effective remedies for snottiness. 

Seek for the cause of aborting in ewes 
in the weakness of the mother, insuffi- 
cient food, undue crowding, or frights 
from dogs or abuse and teasing by bru- 


once sheared in some measure to be ac- 


lambing and likewise by the general 
health and vigor of the animal. There 
will also be a material difference in 
different animals attributable to the good 
or bad keep which they have had. Those 
fed on good land or otherwise well kept 
will generally take the start of others 
that have been half starved, and renew 
their teeth some months sooner than 
these. ‘There are also irregularities in 
the times of renewing the teeth not to be 
accounted tor by either of these circum- 
stances; in fact, not to be explained by 
auy known circumstance relating to the 
breed or keep of the sheep. 

The want of improvement in sheep, 





tal men and children. 


A British writer says that the Ameri- 
can farmers cannot breed good sheep 
without the aid of imported stock. He 
also adds that they have a long row to 
hoe before they bring up their sheep to 
the level of their cattle. 


Fine, soft grasses produce fine soft 
wool. Sheep removed from fine, tame 
pastures to the coarse prairie grasses of 
the West have to change the character of 
their fleece. A few months has been 
known to change the value of their wool 
quite considerably, 

Ten Shropshire lambs were recently 


station to find the feeding value of | 
ground linseed cake, which was desig- 
nated as cilmeal and cottonseed meal. 
The results of the trial are summarized 
as follows: (1) For feeding lambs, a 
grain mixture of oilmeal and cornmeal 
gave better results than a grain mixture 
of cottonseed meal and corn. (2) The 
lambs fed the oilmeal made a greater 
gain than those receiving the cottonseed 
mixture. During the 10 weeks’ trial 
the lambs fed theoilmeal ration each made 
a weekly gain of 3.30 pounds, while 
those getting the cottonseed ration each 
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used for an experiment at the Wiseonsin | 


which is oecasionally observed and which 
| cannot be accounted for by any deficiency 
or change of food, may sometimes be 
justly attributed to the tenderness of the 
mouth when the permanent teeth are 
protruding through the gums. Between 
two or three years old the next two in- 
cisors are shed, and when the sheep is 
actually three years old the four central 
teeth are fully grown, At four years 
old he has six teeth fully grown, and at 
five years old, one year before the horse 
or the ox can be said to be full mouthed, 
all the teeth are perfectly developed. 

The sheep is a much shorter-lived ani- 
mal than the horse, and does not often 
attain the usual age of the ox. Their 
natural age is about 10 years, to which 
age they will breed and thrive well ; 
though there are recorded instances of 
their breeding at the age of 15, and of 
living 20 years. The careless examiner 
may be sometimes deceived with regard 
to the four-year-old mouth. He will see 
the teeth perfectly developed, no di- 
minutive ones at the sides, and the mouth 
apparently full; and then, without giy- 
ing himself the trouble of counting the 
teeth, he will conclude that the animal 
is five years old. 

A process of displacement, as well as 








made a weekly gain of 2.95 pounds. 


of diminution, has taken place here. 
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Winner of first prize and Messrs. E. Webb & Sons special prize of 50 guineas | 
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erty of The Right Honorable Lord Chesham, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks. 


A STUDY IN TEETH. 


The Sheep Supplied by Nature With 
Means of Obtaining Close 
Subsistence. 





>| HEEP have no teeth 
}| in the upper jaw, 
but the bars or 
ridges of the palate 
thicken as they ap- 
proach the forepart 
of the mouth. 
There also the dense, 
fibrous, elastic matter of which they are 
constituted becomes condensed and forms 
a cushion or bed, which covers the con- 
verse extremity of the upper jaw and oc- 
cupies the place of the upper incision or 
cutting teeth, and partially discharge 
their functions. The herbage is firmly 
held between the front teeth in the lower 











and partly torn asunder. Of this, the 
rolling motion of the head is sufficient | 
proof, 

The teeth are the same in number as 
in the mouth of an ox. There are eight 
incisors or cutting teeth in the forepart 
of the lower jaw, and six molars in each 
jaw above and below and on either side. 
The incisors are more admirably formed 
for grazing than in the ox. The sheep 
lives closer and is destined to follow the 
ox and gather nourishment where that 
animal would be unable to crop a single 
blade. This close life not only loosens 


! cisors—A 


The remaining outside milk-teeth have 
not oply shrunk to less than a fourth 
part of their original size, but the four- | 
year-old teeth have grown before them | 
and verfectly conceal them, unless the 


permanent teeth have all appeared and | 
are fully grown, there is no criterion as 

to the age of the sheep. In most cases | 
the teeth remain sound for one or two 

years, and then, at uncertain intervals, 

either on account of the hard work in 

which they have been employed, or from 
the natural effect of age, they begin to 

loosen and fall out; or by reason of their 

natural slenderness they are broken 

off. 

When favorite ewes that have been 
kept for breeding begin to lose con- 
dition at six or seven years old, their 
mouths should be carefully examined. 
If any of the teeth are loose, they should be 
extracted, and a chance given to the ani- 
mal to show how far, by browsing early 
and late, she may be able to make up 
for the diminished number of her in- 
Farmer, Columbiana 
County, O. 


THE SOUTHDOWN WINNERS. 


The Lucky Winners of the Cash Pre- 
miums Offered by the Association. 
Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: The 

World’s Columbian Exposition seemed 

to present an extraordinary occasion for 

bringing the good qualities of Southdown 
sheep more generally to public notice, 








the roots of the grass and disposes them 
to spread, but by cutting off the short 
suckers and sproutings a wise provision 
of nature causes the plants to throw out 
fresh and more numerous and stronger 
ones, and thus is instrumental in im- 
proving and increasing the value of the 
crop. 

Nothing will more expeditiously and 
more effectually make a thick, permanent 
pasture than its being occasionally and | 
closely eaten down by sheep. In order 
to enable the sheep to bite this close the 
upper lip is deeply divided and free from 
hair about the center of it. The part of 
the tooth above the gum is not only, as 
in other animals, covered with enamel to 
enable it to bear and to preserve a 
sharpened edge, but the enamel on the 
upper part rises from the bone of the 
tooth nearly a quarter of an inch, and 
presenting a convex surface outward and 
a concave within, forms a little scoop or 
gouge of wonderful execution. 

The mouth of the lamb newly dropped 
is either without incisor teeth or it has 
two. The teeth rapidly succeed to each 
other, and before the animal is a month 
old he has the whole of the eight. Th 
continue to grow with his growth until 
he is about 14 or 16 monthsold. Then, 
with the same previous process of dimi- 
nution asin cattle, or carried to a still 
greater degree, the two central teeth are 
shed, and attain their full growth when 
the sheep is two years old. 

In examining a flock of sheep, how- 
ever, there will often be very considerable 
difference in the teeth of those that have 
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and it was early decided by the Ameri- 
Southdown Breeders’ Associaton that by 
a liberal offer of cash premiums the in- 
terests it represents would be greatly ad- 
vanced, 

The exhibition of Southdowns at the 
Exposition was in the highest degree 
satisfactory to the Association, and must 
increase the demand for this, the best of 
mutton breeds of sheep. 

It is then, very gratifying to the As- 
sociation to know that in paying the 
premiums thus won, the breeders who by 
their exhibits made the exhibition a suc- 
cess are receiving returns for supporting 
the Association in the work of collecting 
and presenting to the public the record 
of pedigrees and claims for popularity 
and usefulness of the Southdown, while 
all breeders of these sheep will receive 
benefits that come from the increasing 
demand this exhibit will make. 

Payments for special premiums offered 
by the American Southdown Breeders’ 
Association, aggregating $1,220, have 
been made as follows: 

Ram three years or over. 

1st, Norwich Beau 2919. John Jackson & 

Sons., Abingdon, Ontario, Canada—$40. 


m..., Avon Bean 5617. John Jackson & 


ms—$30, 
3d. Essex (113) 5008. T. ©. Douglas, 
Galt, Ontario, Canada—$20. 

4th. Champion V. 5977. T, B. Bennigton, 
Grafton, O.—$10. 

Ram two years and under three. 

1st. Little Cambrid ire 5979. T. 
Bennington—$40. wr > 
2d Royal Warwick 5609. John Jackson & 


counted for by a difference in the time of 


mouth is completely opened. After the | 
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THE OWEN 
Electrie Belt and Appliance 


Main Office and Only Factor, 


THE GWEN ELECPRIC BELT BUIL)U\ 


UL 
201-211 STATE 8T., CHICAGO, in 
The Largost Electric Belt Estabiisi,y it 
in the World : 
When visiting the World's Pair do not tai) 
Dr. A, Owen's Exhibit inthe Electricity (,,." 
Section U, Space 1. am 


When writing mention this paper. 


FRE 


Asa sample ofour 1000 XMAS BARGAINS we » 
this Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranted a ;« 
immense Ill. XmasCatalorne, for toe. to cover pon 
ROBT. H. INGERSOVA & BRO, 05 Cortlandt St...) ny 


When writing mention this paper 
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4th. Duke of Leeds V. J. |. 
Turlington, Neb.—$10 
Ram one year and under two 
ist. Bomb 6001. John Jackson ¢ 
0, 


§ 2d Champion VIL. 9964. T.(. |) 
30. 

3d. Windsor VIT. 5981. 
—$20. 

4th. Monarch 5983. J. H. 
Jacksonville, [11.—$10. 

Ewe three years or over 

Ist. Ellis Ewe (130) 5608. Joly 
& Sons—$40. 

2d. Jackson Ewe (5A) 5613. 1). J. Jac! 
son—$#30. 

3d. Royal Colman Ewe (87) 5)? 
Douglas—$20. 

4th. Freda III. 5978. 
$10. 


T. B. Tk 


yore i 
Potts K 


T. B. Bennington 


Ewe two years or under three 

Ist. Jackson Ewe (714A) 5623. Jol 
son & Sons—$40. 

2d. Gladys IV. 5980. T. B. Benninet: 
$30. 

3d. Ellis Ewe (363) 5€10. 
$20. 

4th. E. F. B. Ewe (93) 5665. 
las—$10. 

Ewe one year or under two. 

1st. Shalford Countess II. 6003. 
Jackson & Sons—$40. 

2d. E. F. B. Ewe (154) 5957. 
las—$30. 

3d. Carrie IIT. 6005. D. J. Jackson—$20, 

4th. E. F. B. Ewe (155) 5958. T. C. Doug 
las—310. 

Pen of five ewes two years or over bred by ex- 
hibitor. 

Ist. Jackson Ewe (116) 5616, (17A) 5620, 
(44A) 5621, (61A) 5622, (71A) 5623. John 
Jackson & Sons—$100. 

2d. Douglas Ewe (13) 3837, (24) 4179, (25) 
4180, (26) 4605, (27) 4607. T. C. Douglas— 
$60. 


Tate 


D. J. Jacksor 


aS. 


T. C. Doug. 





3d. Lady Colman VII. 1997, Belle of 
Morgan VI. 3877, Diamond V. 4457, Lady 
Colman XIV. 5079, Queen III. 4463. J. FT. 
Potts & Son—$40. 
Pen of two rams and three ewes bred by ex- 
hibitor under two years. 

1st. Archie 5631, Arthur 5632, Jackson 
Ewe (33A) 5624, (36A) 5627, (37A) 5628, 
John Jackson & Sons—$100. 

2d. Gladstone 5704, Gladstone IT. 
Princess Louise XVII. 5706, Royal 
5707, Queen 5708. W. E. 
Neb. —$60. 

3d. King John VIIT. 5¢ Strectly IIL 
5674, Douglas Ewe (30) 5007, (34) 5670 (36) 
5671. T. C. Dunglas—$#40. 

Fat Stock—Wether two years or over. 

1st. Charlie Colman, 6052. J. H. Potts & 
Son—$50. ; P 

24. Duke 6053. J. H. Potts & Son—$25, 
Wether one year and under two. 
Champion 6056. J. H. Potts & Son— 


5705, 
Lady 
Spicer, Harvard, 


7 
Din, 


Ist. 
$40. 

2d. 
$25. 


Duke II. 6055. J. H. Potts & Son-— 


Wether under one year. 
1st. Herbert, 6059. J. H. Potts & Son-— 
$40. 

2d. David, 6057. J. H. Potts & Son—$25, 
3d. Arthur, 6058. J. H. Potts & Son— 
$15.—J. G. 8. 


Advice to Sheep Raisers. 


Jas. McMillan & Co.’s circular (Min- 
neapolis) says: The receipts of wool are 
light, although we are receiving some 
lots all the time that have been held 
since shearing time, and those holding 
lots and wishing to realize we would | 
pleased to have ship them in. Prices 
wool are low, in fact, not much over lh: 
what they were a year ago when grow 
complained; but it is a question whet! 
they will be any better in the immediat 
future, because of the report of tlp | 
gressional Committee that wool will 
put on the free list in the new tar 
schedule. If wool growers were wnt 
in their opposition to free wool tle 
would have either protection for the! 
wool or free woolen goods. In fact, (! 
sentiment among all classes over (! 
West and Northwest, as far as we hav 
learned, is that if wool is put on the fre 
list they will write to their Represents 
tives in Congress protesting against !rve 
wool or demand that they have tree 
woolens as well. With the sheep bus 
ness abandoned in the West and having 
free wool and a duty of 40-50 per cont 
on manufactured goods, the Hastert 
manufacturer will have a monop ly 
against the Central and Western mau 
facturers, because the Eastern matte 
facturer at the seaboard has every a 
vantage buying foreign wools, not ouly 
in saving freight to the interior, but © 
his large capital and facilities in buy's 
any large lots abroad that are cheaj+ 
While sheep growers have reason to °° 
discouraged, we advise them to stay ™ 
the business. Better times will come 10 
them within a few years, When woo’ 
low no care is taken of the flocks. ** 
should be the other way, and there W! 
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Jackson, Abing- 





not been sheared or those that have been 


3d. Ledore 5652. D. J. 
don, Ontario, Canada—$20. 


still be a profit even at present prices ° 
'wool snd mutton. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 
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WAS _ boarding,” 
continued my aunt, 
“ with the parents of 
three of my pupils, 
as was the custom 
at that time in Ohio, 
The salaries of 
teachers being 
small, it was made 
up to them by giv- 
ing their board free, 
each family keeping 
the teacher in turn 
three weeks, a longer or 





or 
wr period, according to the size of 


dar two 


district, or rather the number of 
{; es in tt. 
fhe house at which I was staying 
was an oddly constructed dwelling, a 
sory and a half in hight, shaded by 
beech and locust trees. Its weather 
-iles were ornamented by clam- 
bering vines of sweetbriar and honey- 
suckle, which partly concealed and then 
disclosed the fact of the absence of paint 
iy years. It stood on a rising 
verlooking fields of early corn 
and wit - vrain, which, stirred by the 
J breezes and lighted up by the slant- 
{ the setting sun, revealed the 
| heads of wheat and rye, pro- 
f an abundant harvest. 


‘Aswe were sitting on the porch one 
evening atter supper had been finished 
dishes washed—at which latter 

work | always made it my duty to assist, 
Jest my phen country friends should 
think me * proud or stylish,’ for even my 


correct speaking seemed to some of them 

be putting on airs” As we sat there, 

nz the two younger children turn- 
ing somersaults, scampering about the 
Jawn and playing as only children can 
when watched by their elders, we saw 
emerging round a bend of the road in 
the distance the figure of a man, with a 
gun on ti houlder. 

“ son stopped their 
ed with no little curi- 


osity to see whe the stranger could be, 





loutly was, since none of 
L ecognize anything familiar in | 

his yait or style of dress. He walked | 
\\ r irom fatigue or an inborn | 
slug { nature, shifting his gun | 
'y time, and wiping the pers- 
m his face, 


Irol 
piration tr 
road to the foot of the hill where, crossing 
a rude bridge, he soon struck the path 
which led to Farmer Johnson’s door, As 
he approached I felt an uncomfortable 
nsation not unlike a chill creep over 
me, for I had always had a morbid fear 
of firearms, and the forlorn appearance 
of the man, who was an ideal tramp, 
together with his harsh voice, which had 
nothing reassuring in its tones, caused 
me to fervently hope that he would not 
be allowed to stay over night. 
“ | was disappointed, however, for Mr. 
Jolnson, with characteristic hospitality, 
{ « assented to his desire for a night’s 
and seating him near himself 


entel conversation with him. 

“}] ol to bea ready talker, and 
told ulventures in the West, where, 
he said, he had been staying for some 
time on a eattle ranch. Indians were 


punty in Colorado, and he told of mar- 

velous ipes, When he had uarrowly 
. cing sealped by them, 

“We all sat listening till the sun had 

down, and still later on till the 

betel daa ' twilieht had deepened into 

dark iid we were reminded that it 

As we arose and said 

seach other and the stranger, 

vlanece at his gun etand- 

Miz | the door. 


| 
| 
He tollowed the | 
| 


| there was a tramp in the house, con- | 
| vinced me that at that very moment a 








HE WAS AN IDEAL TRAMP. 


shamed to tell my fears to good 
Mrs. Johnson, J only asked that her 
daughter, a girl of 13, might be allowed 
t) share my room with me for the night. 
Joanna came, laughing and chatting, 
though I think I must have replied rather 
absently to her questions as to what sort 
ol athinga ranch was, and whether I 
had ever seen a‘ live Indian,’ for all the 
While | was liste ning to the heavy tread 
©! coarse booted feet as Mr. J. showed 
his yuest up the crooked stairway which 
led from the parlor—or keeping room, 
a It was called in those days—to the 


ove long room in the half-story above 
us. Tthought I heard him-set his gun 
by the bedside, and wondered if he al- 
Ways slept with it there, shuddering 


ut the thought of it. I wondered if he 
were really what he said he was—a 
ranchman from the West, on his way to 
vicit his brother in an adjoining County 

or whether he were not some sly rob- 


ber who might murder us all before 
worning, 


“I remembered, too, that Mr. John- 


on had but a few days before made a 
sale of some fat cattle, and for a very 
good price, his wife had told me, and 
probably now had the money in the 
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house. Might not this man have heard 
all of this? I mentally querried. 

“My.young companion was soon fast 
asleep, while I tossed uneasily from side 
to side on my bed, thinking of all the 
horrible stories of crime of which I had 
ever heard or read ; thought on and on 
till the cold perspiration stood on my 
forehead, and I felt that I must not de- 
lay a moment longer, but at once awaken 
Mrs. Johnson and tell her of my fears. 
Then again I would calm myself, think- 
ing I would only be laughed at and 
called nervous, when at last, long after 
midnight, I fell into an uneasy slumber, 
from which I was awakened by a sound 
of stealthy footsteps in the room adjoin- 
ing. 

“T heard a drawer being pulled noise- 
lessly out and pushed in again, then an- 
other and another with a rustling among 
the contents, as if search for something 
was being quietly made. 





‘© 1 GUESS YOU MUST BE SKKERED.,”’ 


“TI recollected the old-fashioned 
bureau in the keeping room, which was 
only separated from the one in which T 
slept by a thin board partition. In- 
stantly the thought of the money the fat 
cattle had brought, knowing, too, that 


robbery was being perpetrated. 

“What was Lto do? To scream and | 
give the alarm might result in instant 
death. No, I must be still asthe grave, 





So I lay there listening till [ could hear 
my heart throb; listening till it seemed, 
with my senses strained to such an un- | 
natural tension, | surely would go mad; | 
listening till it seemed that everything 
in each drawer had been turned over, 
and then I heard the stealthily retreat | 
ing footsteps passing from that room | 
into the next. 

“The gray dawn of the early morning | 
was but just perceptible as I shook and | 
woke up the young girl by my side, | 
whispering to her that a robber had just | 
left the house and we must give the | 
alarm, when suddenly J heard the report 
of a gun, fired, J was sure, in Mr. John- | 
son's room. 

“| gave one terrified shriek, and then | 
sprang from the window into the damp 
grass, starting to run for the nearest 
neighbor. I had gone but a few yards | 
when I met Mrs. Johuson returning from | 
the henhouse, where she had been to | 
open the door that the chickens might 
come out to get their early moruing’s | 
feed. 

“She looked at me in a dazed sort of 
way «as I gasped out, ‘Is he dead?’ 
‘ Did he kill him?’ 

“*«What? Who?’ she replied, ‘1 
guess you must be skeered. I told 
Joln to be keerful and not make a noise 
and wake you up when be was buntin’ 
for them matches in the bureau. He 
said he couldu’t find em, so he jest shot 
off his gun into some paper, so’s he could 
light the kitchew fire.’ ” 
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The Trotting Ox. 


Next to the elephant in genera! use- 

fulness we should be inclined to place 
the “ trottingox” of India “ All Indian 
oxen can be trained to trot,” says Mr. 
Lock wood Kipling. “ Thesloping quarter 
and straight hock may possibly account 
for something in their more horselike 
gait. One of the first things to strike a 
stranger isthe hurrying ox.” The rekla, 
a light two-wheeled cart drawn by a pair 
of oxen, cheap, speedy, aud convenieut, is 
the Lansom cab of the aatives of Bom- 
bay. 
All through the Mahratta country the 
ox is the common draft annnal, differing 
in speed and size according to the work 
for which he is required. Cattle of the 
Nayore breed, used by rich men to draw 
their state carriages, used to be kept near 
Delhi for carrying dispatches. Mr. 
Youatt was informed that they would 
travel with a soldier on their back 15 or 
16 miles in the day, at the rate of six 
miles an hour. 

The Nagore cattle have none of the 
awkward awinging motion of the legs of 
the English cow. They bring their hind 
legs under them in as straight a line as 
the horse. “They are very active,” con- 
tinued Mr. Youatt, “and can clear a 
five-barred gate with the greatest case. 
One owner possessed a calf which would 
jump an iron railing hgher than a gate, 
and a bull which would leap the same 
railing to go to water, and, having drunk, 
leap back again. 

Napoleon borrowed his idea of bullock 
transport for the first stages of his 
Russian campaign from the Indian 
armies, but the Indian bullocks are shod. 
Napoleon’s were not, and the bullock 
transport was ruined before the frontiers 





Hummings. 
Always keep the colonies strong. 


Beehives, sections, crates and other 
supplies are best prepared during the 
Winter. 


The common grades of honey find 
readier sale in packages of 12 pounds 
than any other size. 


Although sage honey is a little lighter 
than orange, it is very often sold under 
the same name in the East. 


Bees closely confined get restless, 
but if they are kept shaded during the 
Winter they are not likely to come out. 


Honey when well cared for can. be 
kept in good condition for a long time. 
It must be put in a dry place, and not in 
the cellar. 


Extracted honey brings a very fair 
price, but the demand for it is not so 
great as it would be if the consumers 
were certain of its purity. 

Beekeepers have found it more profit- 
able to sell their honey in the home 
market, as long shipment, unless special 
care is taken, breaks the comb. 


When the many orange groves which 
have recently been planted in Califor- 
nia come into bearing, the amount of 
honey produced there will be greatly 
increased, 


The only way to develop as a_bee- 
keeper is by keeping pace with the bees 
themselves. To nothing else is develop- 
ment so much due as to knowing all 
their habits and requirements. 


In southern California many of the 
beekeepers locate the apiaries in their 
orange orchard, and after the bees have 
exhausted that field remove them to the 
foothills, where sage grows in !arge quan- 
tities. 

In some beekeepers’ minds the idea pre- 
vails that nectar gathered by bees is 
honey. It is really not honey until it is 
manufactured and refined by bees. This 
green and unripened nectar should never 
be sold by beekeepers. 


During cold weather those bees which 
lack provision must be fed on candy, 
but they must never be allowed to run 
entirely short of comb honey. ‘Those 
evlonies which have an abundance must 
share with those which have not enough. 


The demand for honey is very large, 
but it is only the first-class article that 
brings a high price. Not many years 
ago honey was honey, uo matter if’ bee 
bread and other foreign substances were 
mixed with it; but now it must be in 
good condition and broken but very lit- 
tle to sell well. . 


In the Fall young queens are some- 
times reared out of season when drones 


are absent, and many young infertile 


queens go into Winter quarters, Such 
bees always produce drone brood, 
whether the eggs are laid in drone or 
worker comb, Fertile workers also al- 
ways hatch drones, no matter where the 
egg is laid. 

Among amateur beekeepers the belief 
seems to be prevalent that bees are able 
to make honey from any sweet substance, 
and that sugar given to them will be 
converted into honey. While bees may 
live and thrive on a sirup made of 
granulated sugar, it is never converted 
into honey. The bee only collects the 
houey which is in the flower; it does 
not make it. 


The Rural Californian says: “The 
qualifications of a beemaster are patience, 
self-reliance, self-confidence, courage, 
faith, hope, gentleness, cleanliness, tact, 
mechanical talent, ingenuity, tenacity, 
industry, economy, thrift, thankfulness, 
generosity, observation, and a genuine 
love of the bee for the good it does.” 
Why are there not more beekeepers, since 
it is so easy. 





VENTILATING IN WINTER. 





Some Scientific Facts About the Prop- 
erties of Air. 


In an article on ventilation, P. RR 
Elwood has made some valuable state- 
ments. From one tw three pounds of 
honey is consumed per month by each 
colony during Winter. From a chem- 
istry standpoint, the consumption of this 
amount of food requires a large amount 
of air. 

Calculations show that the combustion, 
of three pounds of honey within the 
bodies of the bees produces two and a 
quarter pounds of vapor and 24 cubic 
feet of carbonic acid gas, to be breathed 
by the bees. Free atmosphere contains 
only three or four parts of carbonic acid 
gas to 10,000 parts, and authorities unite 
in asserting that for man it should never 
contain more than 10 in 10,000. Two 
German scientists have found by research 
that for domestic animals it may run 
three times as high, or 30 parts in 10,- 
000. Figures show, therefore, and they 
cannot lie, that to give the bees an at- 
mosphere no purer than this it requires 
a passage through the hive of not less 
than 8,000 cubic feet of air. The brood 
department of hives contains usually 
about a cubic foot of free air, so this 
would have to be completely changed 
8,000 times. 

Soil air usually contains from 10 to 
390 times as much carbonic acid gas as 
free atmosphere, and in Wintering bees 
under ground there is not so much 
danger of the quantity of air falling 
short as that it will be deficient in 
quantity. ; 

The amount of artificial ventilation 
needed is influenced largely by the 
material of which the bee house is built. 
The following table is quoted from Retten- 
koffer : 


For every square yard of wall surface, at po 
Fahr. difference of temperature, the spontane- 
ous ventilation, or passage of air through the 
wall, amounts per hour to— 

4.7 cubic feet, with walls of sandstone 





of Poland were reached. 


6.5 quarried limestone 
7.9 “ ad brick. 
14.4 © © mud, 





A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 
ae 
A New Method of Introducing Strange 
Queens 


Eprror Ametita® Farmur: I have 
often seen remetfiés offered for the safety 
of queens that Were roughly used b 
their bees, Sonié sa} dropping the ball 
into a cup of water’ Will stop the racket 
and will make tlie''bees let go; but if 
queens are placed’ back into the hives 
they are usually'balled again. We dis- 
covered an effectsidl remedy, which I give 
below, but I will’ fitst explain how we 
made the discovery. 

We are large Shippers of nuclei, and 
a great many times we have to put in a 
strange queen with strange bees and ship 
them right off. Well, we began to look 
out for a plan by which it would be safe 
todo this. We soon discovered that to put 
in the empty nucleus the bees that were 
to go, and drop in the strange queen and 
begin to shake.them gently and roll and 
mix them together for awhile without 
any brood or combs, the bees would 
without exception take the queens and 
be satisfied, and it was only necessary a 
few times to give them more than one 
shaking. 

Now, if I should come across a colony 
that was hard to make accept a new 
queen, I would just take away their 
combs and place bees and queen ina 
light, empty box and shake them so 
much that they would not know Tom 
from Dick or Harry, and they will soon 
be willing to accept a queen,worker drone, 
or bumble bee or anything else for aught 
[ know. To impress this upon your 
minds I want you to stick a pin right 
here when I tell you that the secret lies 
in taking away the brood and combs 
from the bees. Then they have nothing 
to fight for or defend, and are, of course, 
out of house and home like a swarm on 
a limb and will accept half a dozen 
queens or more. 

Pull an opossum from his den and 
there’s no more fight, see! Got that 
down? Try this plan when next you 
wish to introduce an Italian queen to a 
colony of vicious Hybrids or Blacks and 
see how nice it will work. It is best to 
have a box with a wire cloth top, so you 
can see the bees and queen.—-JENNIE 
ATCHLEY. 





Testing Carniolan Bees. 


Epiror AMERIcAN Farmer: “ Are 
Carniolan bees larger than Italians?” is 
a question often asked. Asa rule, I be- 
lieve them to be a trifle longer anda 
little more pointed. My daughter has a 
fine imported Carniolan queen, also two 
select domestic breeders. While we are 
not raising theso queqns for sale, we are 
testing them fully in separate apiaries. 

We had somé Carniolan queens from 
a noted breeder several years ago. But 
we now know that they were not pure 
Carniolans or at least were not mated 
pure, as they all showed bees marked 
more or less with yellow bands. I find 
that the pure Carniolan has no yellow 
bands, but are afsilver gray all over. 
We so far like the appearance of them, 
as they are very gentle and good work- 
ers, and defend their hives well. 

After we have tested these bees an- 
other season and find them good for 
honey, gentle and prolific, I will report 
and probably introduce them to some 
extensive apiarists’ yards to win or lose 
the banner. But the old time and 
tried Italians are hard to down, when it 
comes tu a standpoint of dollars and 
cents.—J ENNIE ATCHLEY. 
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A Correction. 
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2. 
AS PUBLISHED, CORRECTED. 

Through an absurd mistake this dia- 
gram in our last issue was published 
with the arrows revered. It will be 
seen by the corrected drawing in what 
direction the ventilating current of air 
passes. 





Vermont Beckeepers’ Association 


The annual meeting «f the Vermont 
Beekeepers’ Association wil be held at 
Burlington, Vt., Jan. 24, 25, 1894. An 
interesting program has been prepared 
and a rousing meeting is expected.—H., 
W. Scorr. Secretary, Barre, Vt. 
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An Interesting Retrospect. 





It is interesting to look back at the 
roadmaking of our great grandfathers. 
In the older States many hundreds of 
miles of plank roads were built at a cost 
of $1,250 per mile Gravel roads were 
also built very extensively along the 
banks of rivers. . One of the best types 
of the earlier roads built in this country 
was the charcoal road. 

This style of road ,was generally laid 
through marshy. forests. Timber was 
cut in 24-foot: Jengths and piled up 
lengthwise in the center of the road 
until the pile was about 12 feet high. 
This pile was then covered with earth 
taken from ditches on either side of the 
road. Then it was burned until the 
wood was perfectly charred, and then 
the pile was raked down to the width of 
10 feet, with a depth of two feet in the 
middle and one foot at either side. These 
charcoal roads became very compact and 
free from dust. The cost of building 
such a road was about $660 per mile. 
All these early types ot roads were used 
for the most part in the country districts. 
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Cullings. 
Stem wood should now be cut back. 
Money spent for trees is a good in- 


vestment if the trees be properly cared 
for. 


Peanuts are being shipped East in 
considerable quantities from California 
this year. 


Fruit trees will not succeed where the 
land is wet. Ground that is too wet for 
farm crops is too wet for the orchard. 


In selecting small fruit for home use 
or for market, it is well to choose several 
varieties which ripen at different times. 


If your apples freeze during the cold 
weather the injury to them will be much 
lessened if they are kept from the air 
and allowed to thaw very gradually. 


In planting trees for ornament on the 
farm, preference should be given to na- 
tive growths, as foreign or imported ones 
are more apt to Winter-kill, and are, in 
general, less reliable. 


Limbs to he used for grafting in the 
early Spring may be cut at any time when 
the ground is not frozen. They should 
be carefully kept where they will neither 
dry out or be too moist. If covered 
with earth and given good drainage, it 
is all they need. 


Opinions differ concerning bananas as 
a food, but it is said that a pound of 
bananas contain more nutriment than 
thiee of fruit or many pounds of pota- 
toes. ‘The yield is enormous when culti- 
vated, and one acre planted will return 
as much as 33 acres of wheat. 


A French method of preserving grapes 
in something very close to their natural 
condition has some interest at this sea- 
son. Shoots of the vine bearing, say, 
two branches of sound grapes each are 
placed in bottles or vaseg filled with 
water containing charcoal in solution. 
The bottles are then hung along the 
edges of notched shelves in a dry place. 
It is said that if the water be renewed 
from time to time grapes so treated will 
keep in good condition into April. 

actetienieninanieaidlinaiaiaaaiaiia 


A USE FOR FRUIT CANS. 
How a Correspondent Utilizes Them 
to Protect His Trees. 


HERE have been some 
suggestions in your much 
prized paper in regard to 
preserving fruit trees from 
rabbits and mice, I 
thought my way would 
be new to many, and | 
know it is eflectual in this 

4 section. 

I build a brush heap, then go in to 
town and get a wagon load, more or 
less, of old fruit cans (as every town has 
millions in it), set my brush heap on 
fire, and throw the old cans in it. When 
they are unsoldered | spring two or more 
around the trees. I have kept from 
three to 20 rabbits for nearly 10 years, 
and neither they nor the wild ones have 
ever done my fruit or any other trees 
any harm. I have 25 acres of good 
land, and I raise a good quantity of all 
kinds of fruit that will grow in this 
climate. 

When there is snow on the ground I 
take my pruning shears and cut apple 
tree limbs off, for they will strip them to 
the very smallest twig, which they far 
prefer to the bark on the body of a tree. 

Another use I make of old fruit cans: 
I take them after melted and seam the 
sides, one seam out, the other in, and 
hook the seams together; then pack in 
one and one-half inches of moist clay in 
the bottom; then fill them half full or 
more with rich earth. I press it a little, 
and set in my tomato or any other plant; 
then fill up with very rich soil and put 
in a warm place. This way I have set 
out tomato plants the 15th of May with 
little tomatoes on the plants. Have 
a furrow and set the can in it; put ina 
little dirt around the can, then squeeze 
the can a little and unhook it, and the 
plant will never know the difference in 
the change. 

Why do not the people raise more 
Australian butter beans? I think it is 
the most profitable crop raised. ‘Take 
one year with another, it wiii seil 50 
cents per bushel to the storekeepers more 
than any other bean. It is a better 
cooker and better eater than any other 
fresh bean, and as good a yieider a3 the 
best. —Georcr W. Newron, Hubbard, 
O. 





Orchard Drainage. 


Orchard land needs to have the 
moisture drained off after the frost is out 
of’‘the ground. If well underdrained, 
clfiy soil, anderlaid with clay, ie vest. It 
has been proved by observation that 
ground so underdrained is but little 
affected by Jong spells of wet weather or 
by drouths, and success in fruit growing 
can be safely insured. 

Whether level or rolling, each orchard 
should have a system of tile drains laid 
from three and one-half to four feet 
deep. Care should be taken in laying 
the tile with regularity. Any depression 
in the drain will be filled with a deposit, 
and roots will find earth to take bold of 
and ihbus give trouble. 








A Good Fertilizer. 


A very cheap and easy way to prepare 
bones to supply as a fertilizer is by the 
use of ashes. Break the bones as small 
as is possible. ‘Then cover the bottom 
of ia barrel or box with a few inches of 
ashes, then put in a layer of hones, and 
so on until the receptacle is filled. The 
time required for the decomposition of 
the bones depends upon the strength of 
the ashes, the size of the bones, and the 
amount of moisture in the mixture. The 
mixture should be made quite damp by 
pouring water on it, but not enough 


water should be used as to cause it to| 


drain. Hard wood ashes which have 
ngt been exposed to the weather are best 
fur reducing bones. 








A BEAUTIFULLY, COLORED PICTURE. 
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HOW TO OBTAIN 
THE AMERICAN FARMER’S 


CHRISTMAS PICTURE. 


At an immense expense we have had designed and 
executed for our own special use an exquisite 


CHRISTMAS PICTURE, 


ENTITLED 


Delivering Her Christmas Presents. 
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It would be impossible to attempt to describe it in 
words; you must see it to appreciate its charm and 
beauty. Its size is 15x30 inches. The cost of such @ 
picture would be fully $5 at any of the art stores. 





HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND TT, 
together with 15 cemta, to THE AMERICAN FARM 
ER Coupon Department, Washington, D. C., and 
we will mail you a copy of 


DELIVERING HER CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 














Mushrooms and Their Kindred. 


Of the wild mushrooms, the safest way 
is to let them alone, since a mistake in 
applying the tests might be fatal. 
There are tests, however, as all species 
whose stems on being pressed change 
from yellow to blue, or which have red 
stems or gills, are to be shunned as 
poisonous. If they can be easily skinned, 
and are pink underneath, they are said 
to be safe for cooking and eating. Such 
are found plentifully on damp days along 
the coast. 

Many of the noxious species produce 
intoxication. The convicts of Siberia 
use for this purpose the fly-agaric. It is 
rolled into balls and swallowed whole, 
when its effects are similar to those pro- 
duced by opium. Ifa light dose is taken, 
the person is aflected as by inhalation of 
laughing gas. He will talk excitedly, 
or sing, or dance. If a straw is placed 
in his path, he will jump several feet 
high in stepping over it, and thus afford 
no end of amusement to his friends and 
lookers-on. If too strong a dose be taken, 
convulsions and death follow. 

The common puffball deprives one 
who has eaten it of all power of motion, 
while his consciousness remains, thus pro- 
ducing a sort of terrible trance resemb- 
ling death. 

Speciessold in Paris markets are grown 
in catacombs. 

Puff-balls and truffles belong to the 
second family, which contains both poison- 
ous and edible species. 

To the third class belong those in- 
jurious fungi, smut, bunt, rust, etc., which 
affect our cereals. 

Smut attacks corn. Everyone has 
noticed in a cornfield some heads swollen, 
gray,or black.. This is the fungus para- 
site Usti/ago carbo. It converts grains 
of corn into foul, greasy dust. One ear 
of corn thus diseased is capable of dis- 
seminating myriads of spores. 

Wheat is infested by Tic/etia caries. 

Grass is subject to Puccinia graminis, 
an orange-colored powder on the leaves 
ip spots of rust. 

Ergot attacks rye, and may cause the 
complete failure of a crop. It is the 
fungus Claviceps purpurea. The grain 
swells, curves, turns first violet color, 
then black. 
tained and ground with the good grains, 
and bread made from the polluted tlour 
is eaten, the effects upon the buman 
system ure very distressing. 

The potato rot is a fungus of the 
fourth order FPeronospora infestans. 
Nearly al] vegetables—-tomatoes, spinach, 
carrots, turnips, beets—may be attacked 
by the same or a nearly allied fungus, 
Zoospores enter the stomata of leaves, 
pass into the roots, and there work de- 
struction. Under this order of the web- 
like fungi, so named because the spores 
appear as if covered with a whitish web, 
come also the molds and mildews. 

Molds are blue, green, or yellow. 
Blue mold attacks oranges. When they 
are ready to decay, a dark spot forms ou 
the outside, greasy and velvety to the 
touch. Under the microscope the rind 
of an orange thus affected presents a view 
of numbers of stalked spores, or spores 
linked together in chainlike rows, Orange 
groves sumetimes suffer from the black 
mildew, which attacks leaves and stops 
up the stomata. The mulberry tree is 
liable to attacks from the same fungus. 

The grape, both fruit and vine, is 
covered with one of the weblike molds, 
which has caused in some years the 
failure of the entire crop in the south of 
France and Italy, causing great distress 
among the vintage growers. M. Pasteur 
first discovered this fungus, and by his 


If the affected rye is re- } 





suggestions much has been done to re- 
store the vineyards to a healthy con- | 
dition.—Harper’s Bazar, 


Good News for Sportsmen. 


Game appears to be unusually plenti- 
ful this season in all parts of the coun- 
try; entirely too plentiful, apparently, 
in some regions. In northwestern Maine 
the deer are said to be so thick and to 
encroach on cultivated areas to such an 
extent as to be a source of great annoy- 
ance and loss to farmers. In the North- 
western States bears, mountain lions, 
wolves and other wild animals are more 
numerous than they have been in many 
years, and are very bold in their ad- 
vances into settled districts. Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen report a great plenty 
of game in that State. Grouse are more 
plentiful than for some years, and sev- 
eral varieties of furred game, scarce of 
late years, are now quite common. Wild 
swans, which before the country became 
thickly settled were plentiful about the 
bays and harbors of Puget Sound, have, 
after a number of years’ absence, ap- 
peared again this Fall, and have been 
flying over various parts of Washington 
State. 





LADIES’ SPECIAL COAT. 














No. 15, 


No. 15.—This handsome cloth coat has a butterfip 
cape, trimmed with cony fur, puffe) sleeves; can be 
had in blue, black, or brown. Ys worth #7. Our special 
price to subscribers, $5.25. Free deifvery guaranteed, 


HARD TIMES BARGAINS, 





No. 1.— Here's a dandy little overcoat, made of Union 
Cassimere, suitable for hard wear and good cold 
Weather, In a targe assortinent of patterns, lined and 
excelleutly finished, detachable cape; sizesi4 lo 14 years, 
$2.50. To be delivered by express, receiver paying 
charges. 

No. 2.--Pretty girls’ dress, made of all-wool flannel, 
neatly trimmed with feather-stitched braid, empire 
ruffie front, bishop sleeves, well made and finished, 
lined throughout, EKxcellent wearing quality, suitable 
for school, street, and house wear. Can be had in navy 
blue, brown, or cardinal. Sizes from 4 to 14 years, 
$2.75, postage prepaid. Delivery guaranteed, 

No. 3.--Special Boys’ Outfit, inadeof Union Cheviot, 


| excellent quality, Winter weight, in blue, black, of 


brown. Best make and finish. We have arranged 
with one of the largest clothing houses in the country 
to supply our subscribers with Unese outtiis, consisting 
of a double-breasted coat, two pairs short pants of the 


; Same material, and Harvard cap of Union —— 


outiits ere solid at retail for $3.50, an 
are excellent value atth:t Wishing togive our sub 
scribers an opportunity to secure a bargain, we offer 
them atthe unheard-of-price of $2.30, postage pre 
paid, Sizes of suits are from 4 to 14 years; sizes of 
caps from 6% to7. Delivery guaranteed. Don't fail te 
take ady antage of this opportuuity, 


with peak. These 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, 





Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates made known upon applica- 


GF Our readers. wi 1 obi us, when writin, 
to parties edneetinae ie tw he it tey will 





State that they saw the advertisement in Tur, 


AMERICAN FARMER. This is little trouble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, end is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 





*~ When sending in subscriptions spectfy 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
Unless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 
tion, all subseriptions will be entered for the 
General Edition. 


TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 

Greeting: This 

paper is sent you 

that you may 

have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
profitable investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
muniber more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
eall your neighbor's attention to the 


paper. 





OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 


We will send Tue American Farn- 


re 
Rr aud any other paper or magazine in | 


the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with: 


Nome of 
Periodical. 
Paner.... 
Our Little 
Women.. 
Woarthingio: 
Zine. er 
Babytund 
The National Tribune. 
American Gardening.. 


Regular 
Price. 
$i 00 

Men aad 

10 


20 

be) 
100 
10 


can Farmer. 


$1 25 


2% 
vs Maga- 


1 
2 
1 
1 





Tur Census reports show that there 
has been a vast amount of misstatement 
in regard to the number and amount of 
farm mortgages. In contradiction to the 
frequent assertion that the farms of the 
United States are mortgaged for more 
than they are worth, it appears that 
fully three-fourths of all the farms in the 
country are unencumbered with mort- 
g£rges, and on the remaining one-fourth 
the mortgages only average one-third of 
their values. The total value of all the 
‘farm mortgages is only one-tenth the 

aggregate value of all the farms. Out 
of every 100 families living on farms 47 
owned their farms free of mortgage, 20 
owned their farms, but had a mortgage 
on them, and 32 were tenants on rented 
places. Four-fifths of the mortgages 
were given for money to buy or improve 
property. The value of the hay crop for 
one year would pay off all the farm 
mortgages in the country. 





Get up a Club for Tue American 
- 
Farmer. 


EE 


Sourn CaroLina wants more sheep 


and fewer dogs, and a dog-tax law is now | 56,750,000 bushels, of which 26,106,000 | 


before the Legislature. It proposes to 
put a tax of 75 cents on each dog. The 
latest returns showed that there were 
78,419 sheep and goats and 67,950 dogs 
in the State. The strongest arguments 
against the tax is that the dogs are nec- 
essary to keep down the foxes, raccoons, 
and wild cats which prey on the farmers. 


This will probably be met by exempting | 


the more thinly-settled Counties from 
the tax. 





THe AmerRICAN Farmer is only 50 


@ents a yeur. 
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SIGHTS AAD SCENES 


Part 1. Number 1. 


NUMBERS CHANGED EVERY WEEK. 
Cut this coupon out and for 
ma 45. po and forward it, to- 


Five Two-Cent Postage Stamps, 


to the Coupon Department of Taz Amrprti- 

CAN FARMER, and you will receive the 

Sieapet pertteto of photographs as adver- 

a © our advertisement on another 
age. 


Name. 
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THE «FOREIGN MARKET” FOLLY. 


economics. 
The repeal of every tariff provision 


every custom house from Portland, Me., 
‘}ito Portland, Ore., and the saddling 
of every dollar of ithe customs revenue 
Upon our people in the shape of direct 
taxes would not make a market for an- 
other bushel of wheat-or corn, or raise 
the price.a fraction of a cent. 

The man is either-an ignoramus or a 
| scheming knave who contends otherwise. 
The foreigners who buy grain care as 


the countries where it is raised as they 
do about their religion or the color of 
their skins. ‘They go into the market to 
buy grain where it can be bought the 
cheapest, and not to applaud sentiment 
or sit in judgment on polities. 

The stern, unchangeable, unavoidable 
facts that our grain growers have to con- 
front is the competition in the markets 


| 


of the world of the grain growers of 
Russia, India, the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, and Australia. If we sell grain 
abroad we must sell it just as cheaply 
as the foreigners can buy it of the Hindu 


a day and wears no clothes but a rag 
about his loins ; of the Russian serf, who 
dwells in squalor and filth in a wretched 
hovel; or of the Argentian, who is on 
as low a grade, physically and socially, 
as our slaves before the war. These are 
not pleasant facts, but they are facts, 
nevertheless, and ones that we cannot 
escape from. We are feeling them in 
full force to-day, when the price of wheat 


lower than it was two years ago, owing 
directly to competition with the wheat 
_ raised in India and Russia. 





We simply cannot get away from this 
, competition, nor can we shut our eyes to 
the fact that it is likely to become worse 
_and worse each year—particularly as re- 
gards Russia and the Argentine Re- 
public. Russia has twice as much wheat- 
growing land as the United States, and 
Her 
people have few other resources than 
grain growing, and the Government is 
doing all it can to help them by build- 
‘ing great railroads to open up new areas 
and bring their grain to market. It is 
| now building a great railroad to the Pa- 

cific Ocean, which will be fully twice as 
| long as the United States from ocean to 
ocean. The stretch of wheat raising 
country that this will open up will be 
simply immense. Eleven years ago 


half as much again population. 





of wheat. This year, in spite of the 





partial failure in great districts, she has | 
'yaised 335,660,000 bushels, and has 


100,000,000 bushels for export. 

The Argentine Confederation has 
,mearly half the area of the United 
States, and much more than that pro- 
portion of arable ground. If all were 





| consumes, Its great prairies can be had 
|by the wheat grower almost without 
cost, and English capital has been freely 
invested to build railroads to bring the 
crop to the seaboard. Eleven years ago 
Argentine raised less than 20,000,000 


_ bushels of wheat, This year she raised 





were exported to Europe. 

The lesson that these facts teach is 
that the farmers of the United States 
must cease to place any reliance what- 
ever upon the foreign market, That, in 
spite of a great shortage of wheat all 
over the world, the price in London has 
fallen more than 50 cents a bushel in 
two years shows this so conclusively that 
no man ean fail to understand its mean- 
ing. ‘There is absolutely no help for it, 
but that every bushel of wheat we sell 
abroad we must sell as cheaply as will 
the Russian, Hindu, or South American 
who is content, or has to be content, 
to work for from 5 to 10 cents a day in 
silver. Even then the market is dread- 
fully uncertain. At any time they are 
liable to rush such a quantity of wheat 
into market as to make ours unsalable 
at any price. Were it not for the pro- 





tective duty on wheat they could send 
their grain directly to our Eustern sea- 





| 
| board and ruin even our home market. 

| 

| that these people have a great deal more 
as fertile, and that they have just as easy 
| access to the sea as we have, and that 


| thei Jands and labor are infinitely 
cheaper than ours, 


There is no fof more irritating than 
the silly song of “enlarged foreign mar- 
kets for our grain,” which the Free 
Traders constantly sing to delude our 
farmers iinto accepting their vicious 


on the statute books, the abolition of 


| little about the economic regulations of 


| 


Russia raised only 202,807,736 bushels 


under cultivation it could easily raise | 
| 
/much more wheat than the whole world | 


Let it be kept constantly in mind | 


arable land than we have; that it is just | 


There is one sole course for. our farmers, 


foreign market, and concentrate ‘them-, 
selves upon that at home. Inistead of 
raising wheat and ‘corn 'to sell abroad at 
a loss, let us diversify our products and 
raise those things that foreigners are 
selling us at a good profit. This is so 
positively the only sensible thing ‘to do 
that we wonder that ary sensible ‘man 
fails ‘to see it. The first step'to'be'taken 
is to stop the wicked onslaught on the 
farmers proposed in the WilsonBill, 
and demand that every farm product 
which comes into injurious competition 
with those raised abroad shall receive 
such protection as shall assure the home 
market for our own farmers. Unless'we 
‘do ‘this, there are but two alternatives, 
either to stop trying ‘to farm altogether, 
or else reduce our farmers to the pauper 
condition of those of Russia and India. 
The issue is thus clearly forced upon 
We must do something and at once. 

That something ought to begin with a 
unanimous protest of all the farmers of 


the country against the iniquitous Wilson 
Bill. 


us, 


A GENERAL RISE. 

It cannot be otherwise that there must 
be a general rise in the prices of all farm 
| products. The supplies of wheat from 
| Russia and India are believed to be well 
;migh exhausted. Whether that from 








peasant who lives on a handful of rice | Russia is or not, her rivers are now and development of that life must be his 


| frozen up, and but little more can be | 
gotten out of the country until next | 
| Spring. The English wheat receipts | 
| from all sources last week were less than 
half what they were for the correspon 
| ing week of last year. In this country | 

it is believed that substantially all the | 
| crop is now in sight, and that the supply | 
| is quite short. 


| There is but one redeeming feature to | 


| in London is fully 50 cents per bushel | the Wilson Bill, and that is, it shows Parison. The manufactuyed article seems 


| 
| everyone just how badly it is intended to 


hurt him. 


He knows the worst at least. | 
| Those who are not hurt or only slightly | 


P 
, hurt can now go ahead with confidence. | 
| This means the reopening of many mills, 


' 


| the re-employment of numbers of idle | 
men, and an increase in their purchase of 
| food. 

English and French dealers are ap- | 
| pearing more anxious for wheat. Their | 
stocks are low, and the question of en- | 
_larging them takes a stronger interest. 

The demand for corn shows evidencé | 
| of being greater than the supply, and 
the market steadily strengthens. 

Oats share the better feeling. 

The stock of meats is unusually low, 
both at home and abroad, while the de 
mand is increasing. 

The price of cotton is lower than it 
has been at any time during the past 40 


years, except twice. The shipments from 





Egypt and Hindustan are diminishing, 
'so that we may reasonably hope for a 
| diminution of the pressure on the market 
from those sources. The recent sales of 
cotton goods in New York show that an 
increased demand for goods at fair prices 
| may be expected. 

Idle money is piling up in New York, 
and this makes an inducement to use it 
in the purchase of agricultural products, 
which it is generally conceded are un- 
| reasonably cheap. 

All these things, we contend, point to a 
speedy rise in prices. 

nena dliiiaietanciee 
THE HATIONAL GRANGE. 
Secretary Morton and the Nationa] Grange 





and that isto give up all reliange-on the | 


| rapacious trusts, combines, and moeuopo- 
| lies. 





WOOL WOT “RAW TAL.” 

> By what right does $nyone call wool 
“raw material”? Into its production 
enters.fully as much skill, as much-fore- 
thought, as many ‘nt ‘factors ‘that. 
must be brought in ony, asinto any 
complicated manufactire. Of course, 
“anyone can raise wighf just as anyone 
ean -build a house or make a wagon‘or 
forge a hoe. ‘But learning to build a 
good house or malas a first quality of a 
wagon or a high-grafle hoe, is not so 
difficult ‘as learning to produce ‘the best 
class of wools. The management of a 
factory does not. require higher business 
and exectitive qualities, more unweary- 
ing attention and solicitude, than the 
management of a flock of sheep. 

The man who joins bricks and mortar, 
wood and iron together to build a house, 
who shapes a wagon out'of lumber and 
metal, or who hammers a hoe into shape, 
is dealing all the time with plain, every- 
day, well understood mechanical facts. 
He has only to have ordinary imtelli- 
gence to understand these, and exercise 
ordinary care in applying them, to make 
his work entirely successful. But the 
man who raises wool successfully must | 
have a knowledge far exceeding that of | 
a mechanic or business man. He deals 
with subtle and little-understood laws of 


Nature. The wonderfal mysteries of the 





reproduction of animal life and the care 


constant study. He needs the knowledge 





of a physician every day. Study, ex- 


periment, and practice his life long, he | 


| will still know far less than he should | 


d- | know and wants to know of the natures | Wilson Bill. Join ourstandard, brethern, | 
| of soil, food, climate, and breed, and the | 


adjustment of these factors to each other. 
Beside the knowledge and skill required | 
of the wool grower, that necessary for | 


a manufacturer seems trifling in com- 


gon, “FIGHT IT. 

* Whethér theagricultural ‘portion of 
the "Wilson ‘Bill :passes' in its preserit‘form 
depends wholly upon the farmers them- 
selves. They have the power to defeat 
it, if they will unite against it. Unity 
is everything. We must not waste our- 
selvesiin ‘seattered attacks, but fight the 
nu iedltural ‘seétions ‘as ‘a whole. We 
should do this because the interests of 
the farmers are identical, no matter what 
specialty may ‘be their leading product. 
The ‘wheat grower of Dakota is deeply 
interested ‘in seeing that fle rice grower 
of the’ Cardlinns, the beet root raiser of 
Nebraska and California, and the dairy- 
men of the Middle States ‘are protected, 
It is a righteous principle, and ‘the one 
that should govern our public policy. 





The farming interests are so closely in- 
termingled that what helps one class | 
will help all classes, and nothing can be | 
done for the benefit of one interest but 
what will in some way benefit every in- 
terest. 

We must not dissipate our strength 
by having ‘the tobacco growers fighting 
only for the retention of the duty on 
tobacco, the orchardmen for the duty on 
fruit, and so on, but there must be a 
general time of battle under the banner 
of protection against injurious foreign 
competition on every agricultural prod- 
uct that can be raised on one soil. 

This is where Tre AMERICAN FARMER 
stands firmly, and it urges every farmer 
to gather under its colors for a determ- 
ined fight to the death against the out- 
rageousdiscrimination against them in the 


| 
and help us make the fight. 


TT © 


THE ANTI-OPTHONS BILL. 





Chairman Hatch, of the Agricultural | 
| 


CLUBS. 


Tet everyone interested in the great 
fight for farmers’ riglits, get up clubs in 
his neighborhood for THe AMERICAN 
Every man can greatly help 


FARMER. 


by this. Let him get four of his neigh- 


bors to,join with -him in subscribing for 


the paper, and we will send the five 
papers one year for $2. This is very 
cheap for'so good a paper, and one which 
is making so resolute a fight for farmers’ 
rights. 


a 





REPRESENTATIVE SPERRY, of Connec- 
ticut, is a Tariff Reformer who is in 
deep trouble. The Wilson Bill strikes his 
district like cyclone. Of his 180,000 
constituents, fully 90 per cent. are en- 
gaged in industries which will be injured 
by ‘that measure. Not the least impor- 
tant of these are the growers of Connecti- 
cut seed leaf tobacco, who are demand- 
ing in no uncertain tones that Mr. Sperry 
make a vigorous fight against the reduc- 
tion of the duty on Sumatra wrappers. 
He is expected to lead the Democrats 
opposition to the bill in ‘the House. 


neem 

Austria has decided to pay an 
annual sum of 5,000,000 florins ($2,000,- 
000) bounty as an encouragement to her 
beet sugar producers. This is to be paid 
as a premiun on exports, each sugar 
maker to get such proportion of the 
whole as is his share of the whole amount 
exported. If we were to try such an ex- 
periment in this country, what a howl 
would go up. Imagine the flaming 
stump speeches that would be made about 
the iniquity of taxing our own working- 
men to give some foreigners cheaper 
sugar. 


-—- _—_——— 
Tue St. Louis Republic brings out a 


novel reason for supporting the free 


lumber clause of the Wilson Bill. It is | 
Committee of the House of Representa- that our Jumber is being cui off too fast 


| tives, has introduced the Anti-Options | yith disastrous results to the country. 


a simple product abongside of a fleece of | Bill in'a modified form. The principal | y¢ we take the protection off lumber, the 


fine wool. ; | 

Yet, the farmer-robbing Wilson Bill | 
would put wool on the fee list as “ raw | 
material,” and retain sue simple thing 
like iron hoops because it was a “ manu- | 
factured product.” 


IS THIS WHAT WAS PROMISED ? 

It was proclaimed from one end of the | 
land to the other that “tariff reform ” | 
meant primarily the destruction of the 


Where has it atticked these ? 

Has there been a ring of robbers en- 
gaged in raising hay ? 

Was there any rapacious trust among 
the wool growers? 

Have the barley fields been worked 
into a combine to fleece the public? 

Where were the headquarters of the 
potato monopoly ? 

Have the rice growers been growing 
rich at the expense of the people ? 

Where “ robber 
among the owners of apple and pear or- 


are the barons” 
chards, orange and lemon groves? 

What swollen, insolent, and plethoric 
nabob§ have developed among the 
poultrymen, the dairymen, and the truck- 
raisers ? 

Where are the iuulti-millionaires 
among the tobacco growers? 

So on to the end of the long chapter of 
agricultural producers, who are to be 
struck down by this iniquitous measure. 

The raid for big game started out with 
a great blowing of trumpets and beating 
of tom-toms, but suddenly turned into a 





are at outs. The National Grange will be re- 
membered by some of our older citizens as an 
organization which once had a large number 
of farmers among its membermhip and was | 
quite a factor in rural politics. Now, how- 
ever, it is composed mainly of «a President and 
a Secretary, who draw salaries, and a few 
| members, who pay them.—Chicago Mail. 


It is difficult to understand how more 
malignant lying could be crowded into 
one short paragraph. If there is one 
organization which more than any othér 
has wrought direct and _ incalculable 
benefit to farmers as a class, it is the 
National Grange of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. 

Naturally it displeases some and prob- 
ably all politicians, because it resolutely 
refuses to allow itself to be used for the 
advancement of selfish interests; but its 
power for good for the farmers is great 
and constantly increasing as the farmers 
learn the benefit of the organization, and 
as maturing experience points out new 
ways and methods in which farmers can 
co-operate for their better education, 
their wider knowledge of the complicated 
science of agriculture, fuller information 
as to how to make the very utmost out 





_of their profession, and the greatest social 
enjoyment from eloser relations among 
all who have the same interests, duties, 
and labors. 

The Mail only shows its own woful 
ignorance of a great and immensely 
useful organization of the best people ja 
the country. 





'asmall profit over cost of production. 


still-hunt for every minor product upon 


which farmers are supposed to be making 


It is the meanest and most injurious 
of the many wrongs inflicted upon the 
farmers by scheming politicians, It is a 
deliberate attempt to sacrifice farmers to 
curry favor with the workingmen of the 
great cities. 

Will the farmers permit the wrong to 
be consummated? We think they will 





| not. 
TT © Eee 


Ixpiana is beginning to talk seriously 


=e 
| about raising beet sugar. 


Careful an- 
alyses of the beets growarin the northern 
half of the State show a sugar content 
ranging from 10 to 18 per cent., and no 
doubt this may be impréved. It is now 
being arranged to give every farmer in 
that part of the State who will agree to 
plant an acre of sugar beets in 1894, 
sufficient of the best seed for that pur- 
pose. The experithent will be given a 
thorough trial, and there are strong 
grounds for hoping that Indiana will 
ere long produce a large portion of the 
sugar that we now import. 


~_ 





Havine been demonstrated that 14 
pounds of pork can be made from a 
bushel of wheat, the use of that grain as 
hog feed seems to have come to stay, at 
least as long as the present relation of 
prices exists, 








| articles). 


| regarded by requiring that all petitions 


change between the new and the old bill | 


| 


| 
| 
on dealing in futures from $1,000 to | 


is in the exemption in the new bill of 
dealers in farm products from payment 
of all taxes, and the reduction of the tax 


$500, and the tax upon the sales about | 
one-half (the old bill provided a tax of | 
25 cents per bushel on wheat and corn, | 
and five cents per pound on the other | 
The old bill was intended to | 
prohibit illegal dealing altogether by | 
putting the tax so high that no one could 
The new bill will put 
it upon a probable revenue basis and cut 
down the tax so that a great many 
persons will, it is expected, take out 


afford to pay it. 


licenses and be the means of considerable 
revenue to the Government. 

It is expected that the first fight over 
the measure will be upon the question of 
its reference to a committee. The op- 
ponents of the measure will strive to 
have it referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in whose pigeon-holes 
it will sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking. Gen. Hatch will struggle to 
have it sent to his own committee, which 
will report it early, and press its pas- 
sage. 

MAssacnusetTts is going into the 
Good Roads movement with the 
wisdom and thoroughness that char- 
acterizes all that the Old Bay State 
The State is to take charge of the 
work of improving the highways, and 
will pay about 68 per cent. of the ex- 
pense, but local self-government will be 


EE 


does. 


for improvements shall emanate from the 
Counties in which the same are to be 
made, and that the Counties shall bear 
32 per cent. of the cost of thesame. The 
idea of great through roads has been 
abandoned as old-fashioned and obsolete, 
and there will be only local roads lead- 
ing to market towns. 





One of the silly pieces of demagog- 
ery in the Wilson Bill is the attempt to 
catch the farmers by putting agricult- 
ural implements on the free list, as if 
every farmer does not know that all the 
reapers, mowers, plows, etc., that are 
worth having or using are made in this 
country. Neither England nor Germany 
make the more expensive and compli- 
eated forms of agricultural machinery, 
for the reason that with their eheap labor 
and small farms there is very little sale 
for these. As for such things as plows, 
axes, hoes, rakes, spades, etc., the Ameri- 
can makes are so superior to those of 
England and Germany that no farmer 
will use any other. 


-_ 





Rice growing was unfortunate the 
past season, with unfavorable climatic 
conditions in Louisiana and terrible 
storms in the Carolinas and Georgia. 
But with the rice carried pver from last 
year, the supply will be pretty near the 
average, 








home market for it will be destroyed, 
and we will buy of Canada, which will 
induce the Canuchs to destroy their 
forests. What about our young farmers 
who expect to help pay for their land by 
selling off the timber they cut down in 
clearing it? 


— 6 <a 


Socreries for the Prevention of Cru- | 
elty to Animals are admirable, but what | 


are most needed now in many sections 


are Societies for the Prevention of Cru- | 


elty to Sheep, which will inaugurate the 
slaughter of several million worthless 
curs. 





THE Montana wool growers are up in 
arms against the free wool program. 
They did not think it possible that such 
a raid would be made upon them until 
the bill was actually published, and now 
they are furious at the planned de- 
struction of their interests. 





THe AMERICAN FarRMER is one agri- 
cultural paper that is not run in the in- 
terest of any manufacturer of agricult- 
ural machinery, seed house, or fertilizer 
firm. 


Er ——E 
A SPLENDID VOLUME, 

Beginning this week Tue AMeRIcAN FaRM- 
FR offers the public the opportunity to secure 
for a trifle the most valuable and finest illus- 
trated volume ever issued. 

Tux AMERICAN FARMER has arranged with 
the largest publishing bouse iu the country to 
supply a collection of 320 beautiful pictures, 
with a fine description of each, the whole muk- 
ing an art volume absolutely unsurpassed. 

These art views, descriptive of the most at- 
tractive scenes in the entire world, will be sup- 
plied in 20 parts, there being 16 engravings iu 
each part. 

Every subscriber to, or purchaser of, Tuk 
AMERICAN FARMEB receives to-day, Absolutely 
Free, a two-page sample of what the whole will 
be. 

This section contains two pictures only, Each 


| of the 20 parts making the series will contain 


16 pictures similarly executed, and the twe 
views given away furvish asample only of what 
will be obtained. 

To secure these parts the readers of Tur 
AMERICAN FARMER must cut the coupon aud 
forward it to Tak AMERICAN FARMER Coupon 
Department, together with 10 cents. You can 
serd coin or one or two-cent stamps to the 
amount of 10 cents for each part, and the part 
will then be mailed to you, postage paid. 

By keeping up the series you will secure the 
entire volume. 

The coupon will appear couspicuously on the 
editorial page each week. 

Remember, you can order but one part at a 
time, but can order as many copies of that one 
part as you accompany with a coupon and the 10 
cents. 

For instance, there will be published this 
week a coupon for Part I. ‘The subscriber 
can send it in at once with 10 cents and receive 
Part I. 

Next week there will be another coupon for 
Part II. 

After the coupon for a given part has been 
published, you cam only obtain that part by 
remitting 25 cents. It therefore behooves you 
to begin with the beginuing and out out the 
first coupon to-day. 

No orders will be recognized, even if accom- 
panied by the money or stamps, unless the 
coupons are sent. 

The part will be mailed direct by the pub- 
lisher, and a delay of a few days will neces- 
sarily ensue between your order and the de- 
livery of the parts at-your home. 

Nothing equal to this series has ever before 
been presented on such liberal terms, You will 
certainly regret it if you miss it. 

Read the advertisement on the 8th page, in- 
spect the sample given to every subscriber 
to Tar American Farmer this week, and 
begin right by cutting out the coupon on the 
fourth page. 

In ordering, address “Cou rtment,” 
Tas AMERICAN Farmer, — . 


PERSONAL. 


The late Alfred W. Shield, of | 
Va., left his farm, with all its stor 
ments, efc., to his two colored se} 
stocks and bonds valued at SIRO) te on 
University of Virginia. 7 

Mr. W. T. Bragdon, of Edyetier, 
48. C., is one of the signally suce { 
ers of the State. Despite the dyoyy 
storms during the year, Mr. | 
41 bales of cotton on 50 acres 


Lichmoye 


k Mpro ; 


( 


Chester Allen, a wealthy fapny 
10 miles west of Youngstown. © 
with a broken neck received by 4 ( 
stock barn recently. Symptoms ot 
are disappearing. His mental feu 
unimpaired, and Surgeons belie. , 
will recover, though he will be helplo- 

John L. Smith and John J. | 
have been doing a rushing busin 
and produce merchants, under | 
J. L. Smith & Co., 326 Greenwicl 
New York, have made an assi: 
disappeared. Nothing is known 
amounts to which they have victin,, 
pers and growers, but it is believed 
are quite heavy, as they reached 
thing in sight. 

N. E. Brauer, of the firm of W. \ 

& Co., Richmond, Va., the larves) 
porters south of Baltimore, mac 
ment, which was followed the 1 
one by W. W. Brauer, who maniac 
eign part of the business and is 4 
London. The property conveyed i) 
probably aggregates $65,000, anc 
the personal obligations of thos: 
The firm will not make an assivn 
really has no assets. The liahi 
given, though known to be quit: 
the creditors are Chicago, New \: 
more, and London parties. ‘Tl. 
the firm is attributed to low pric: 
markets, and the injury to st 
abroad through rough seas. 
-- o~ . — 
Recent Literature. 

The Phrenological Journal and 
Health. Published by the Fowl 
Co., 27 East 21st street, New York 
cents. 

The publisher of The Overlund 
have outdone themselves in the ( 
number. It is a magnificent one 1} 
and has a beautiful cover. Publishe 
Francisco, Cal. Price, 25 cents 

le 

I am very much pleased with 
—Lucy TAYtor, Tuscola, Mich 


A NOBLE WORK. 


That is the Firm Opinion of our Work by 
one of our Subscribers. 

Epiror Amer Marwes 
cannot resist the temyi: 
a few lines and te!! you hoy 
| THe AMERICAN Farmer. It is doit 
'a noble work. Asan agricultural pay 
proper it can hardly be excelled, and 
when is added to that the able and 
partisan manner in which you show tly 
interest the farmers have in protection 
seems a pity that every farmer in i 
country cannot read it. This ougly' 
to be no question of partisan politics, aid 
properly is not. In spite of the Chica 
platform, many Democratic leaders and 
| some of their alert papers are firm !x 
lievers in protection, to say nothing ot 
the rank and file, as evinced by the lat 
election in Ohio, for instance. But politics 
| or no politics, we farmers want to have a 
fair chance, and I rejoice that you are 
| determined we shall have, as far as yout 
| efforts can help. 

Mr. Graves seems to think that duties 
on manufactured articles do not help the 
farmer. Suppose all duties were taken 
off and our factories and mills were closed 
by the competition of cheap foreign 
labor, as they would be sure to be unless 
the price of labor was reduced to the 
pauper standard of Europe and Asia, 
and as many of them have been within 
the last few months by merely the fear 
of such competition, the millions of work- 
men employed in them would have no 
resource but to engage in farming them- 
selves, and from consumers of our products 
they would become our competitors. 

While farming products would be 
| doubled in quantity, the principal market 
for them would be destroyed; for only a 
few articles like wheat and meat could 
be exported from lack ef demand abroad, 
and what we did export foreigners woul: 
fix a ruinously low price upon, as they 
now do on wheat and cotton. At the 
saine time having a monopoly of fabrics, 
they would fix a high price upon whit 
we buy of them, as they always have 
done under such circumstances. ‘Ile 
whole history of legislation on this su!- 
ject in this country shows that whenever 
we have built up a manufacturing i. 
dustry, the price of the article made ha: 
been reduced to the consumer, and wi) 
ever an industry has been crushed out |) 
“free trade,” as it is called, the gu 
after a little have been raised in 
These are simply facts, and facts ; 
stubborn things. Is it possible t! 
farmers are going to cut their right jis 
off in this way? 

Congress may be preparing to ( 

If they dare attempt to tear down ans 
the industries of this country, as th. 
ticians and European manufacture: 
egging them on to do, I hope the \ 

of Tur AMERICAN Farmer will gi) 
uncertain sound, and let them be 
whelmed by petitions against th: 
rage, red hot, from the hearts of ev’) 
farmer in the land. ‘Then let them co ‘t 
if they dare.—J. B. Saxu, Fort u's 
Kan. 


N 
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Killing Thistles. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: | 
much in your paper as to the be-t »°) 
of killing Canada thistles. 1 hav: 4“ 
certain way. At the new mocn i. 
or the full moon in August, mow tr" 
down with a scythe, and they wil! 
the last root. Try it.—Prres 
PoweE.1, Wilton, Wis. 


———@— --- - 
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The smallest specimen of hors ae 


ever born in New York State | | 
by C. B. Bassett. It was born tc wid 
at the Spring Hill Horse Farm, 1! 
Walton, which is owned by Mr. Pas"! 
The animal weighs 33 pounds a’ * 
only two feet in hight. Huch a ry 
Finn is the sire, and the dam is Pete" 
+ Both are good-sized animals 7+"° 
youngster takes its nutrition 1 ee 
usual way, and though pr matures 
born, seems to be healthy aud a 
formed. Mr. Bassett lias mame ils 
tiny colt Hard Times. 
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THE WOOk TARIFF. 





WHAT WILL CONGRESS DO WITH IT? 


A Continuation of the Canvass 
of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives on the 

Subject. 





appeared in the issue of THE 
(urn As Farmer of Nov. 1 and 15 
‘ lies of Senators and Representa- 
) sho had answered the letters sent 
fhe letter inclosed the following 
uestions, to which an answer was 


\r- vou in favor of retaining the 
luty on wool? 

\re vou in favor of removing the 

from wool? 

\re you in favor of increasing the 


lity on wool? 


\re vou in favor of decreasing the 
duty on wool, but leaving some 
nit? If so, how mach? 


\Vo published in those issues all the re- 
up to the time of 
are still getting 
those received 


nd recelrvee 
We 


he low give 


press, 


ust sive: 
tg B. B. 
s3 “3 "2S “2 
o— 5 Ss = 
=. Fs SA BSA 
5% se ee eB 
Sh se BS SS 
Ex me © > 
s-~ se «° «° 
a — — — 
v | “ Yes No No No 
LEV RESENTATIVES. 
.a fe » ween Se TR ns 
wow sc BOO RO wee 
1 seeee Gee Yes No eee 
iT Yes No No eeee 
" ( Yes No oese 6000 
} { Ne TOR ssce cuss 
L. ho. Met No Yes No .... 
\ the Yes No .... No 
Indian s i ‘ 
wsd4 No Yes No .... 
oy Yes No No No 
| ; l y fl Yes No coce 
A L. Hag Tee Te wear 
lonn H Yes No No No 
rf Yes No No No 
K uns 
1 Sin ‘ ss 
H Yes No Yes 
Ker 
Af N Yes 
\ 
H |} 
M a 
| Yos owe TT cose 
Yes No No No 
ut 
} Yes No No 
Be Tee ves 
( Yes No No 
Vv t il Yea No cove 
Ve DeW No Yes No 
WwW " No ae sees 
\ ( , 
B. 1. | No Yes 
(ai 
Gg Wou ee . *. xr 
T. L. Johnson ° No Yes No No 
Penns. !vania 
J. P. Wanget nase cans Yes No _ 
J. A. Seranton V« No No 
M. B. Wrieht Yes No waws 
Virginia 
Ce Ba Pe scxcsscses Yes 


So far answers have been received from 30 
Senators and 172 Meprosentatives, or 202 in 
all. The Senators stand : 

of} og 8 OD ae 22 


AMBAINSE TRO GIF o00600cccccvee 6 
Br 00.608 6 004s coeweoeneeunds 2 
We Becice cent sieclocisi een 30 
The Representatives stand: 
Se ff ee §9 
Agpainst the GW Fecrsccercéccoseweceres 58 
ee ee. % 
POOR cece voussdteescccncececcces 172 
———— a 


THEIR OPINIONS. 


In addition to answering the ques- 
tions, the followme gentlemen made ex- 
pressions of their views. Thus: 


REVRESt NTATIVES, 


GEORGIA. 


Hon. I. E. Russell: I am in favor of the 
tarifi bill in accordance with the Democratic 
Piatiorm 

ILILANOIS, 


Hon. T. J. Henderson: I am not inclined 
to favor any decrense of duty. 


Hou. Edward Lane: I favor the Wilson 
Bill. 
INDIANA, 
Hon. W. S. Holman: I am not in favor of 


retaining the duty on wool, but favor remov- 

x itand making large reductions in the 
tarili?’ on woolen goods. Iam net in favor of 
imposing any duty on wool. 

IOWA. 

Hon. Thomas Updegraff: I am in favor of 
increasing the duty on wool when it is neces- 

for the adequate protection of the wool 

I fuver protecting wool. 

\. L. Hager: I am not in favor of re- 
x the duty on wool; would vote rather 
rease it than decrease it. Tam in favor 
of the present duty. 

KANSAS, 

Hon. ‘T. J. Hudson: I am not in favor of 
the present duty an weol, but believe in giv- 
ing i! the same protection that the manufact- 
wed article receives. In answer to the 
coud question, IT would say that I believein 
removing the duty from all articles of neces- 


mwers 
Hlou 
movi 

¢ 


o ine 


ms | believe in leaving some duty on wool 
witilitean be taken off the manufactured 
goxls mule of wool. 

llou. Jeremiah Simpson: Iam not in favor 
o! retaining the present duty on wool, but be- 
Heve in abolishing all duties. The duty on 
wool and everything else should be removed 


ive everybody free to trade with those 
‘ vive them the best bargain. The 
(uly on wool brings in shoddy to take the 
Pace of woolen goods. Take it all off. 
KENTUCKY. 
ion. A. B. Montgomery: My answer to all 
u iestions will be found gu the Wilson 


MISSOURI. 

Richard Bartholdt: My present in- 
yh s ave not in favor of any radical 
mre whatsoever, 
‘ion. John ©. Tarsney: Your letter regard- 

‘iy position on the wool question was re- 
vd, but I was then engaged as a member 
®' the Ways and Means Committe of the 
Honse of Representatives in framing a general 
" the tariff. 1 preferred my views 
“Wl postion upon any of the qugstions in- 
‘o'ved should be made known in the terms of 
‘That measare now having been for- 


h of 


Mitated and given to the public, 1 can say 
that wool schedule, as well as all others, 
ae ‘with my hearty approval, (The bill 
elern 


(L to is the Wilson Bill.) 
NEBRASKA, 
lou. GD. Meiklejohn; Iam im favor of 


ction 


Its 
NEW YORK. 
ohn De Witt Warner: I am in favor 
‘2 nO tariff on wool. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


, Hoa I; I. Grady: I expect to vote for the 
1 ‘sl which comes the nearest to free trade. 
4 Opposed to protecting anybody; but I 





| 


; Senee of a special appropriation for the pur- 





want to move slowly in cutting down protec- 
tion, so us to avoid violent disturbances. 
OH TO. 

Hon. Tom L. Johnson: I might have 
answered all these questions by saying that I 
om" free trader, and opposed to all tariff 
taxes, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Hon. J. P. Wanger: As presently advised ] 
1 do not favor increasing the duty on wool. 
Neithe: do I favor the reduction of the present 
duty, but prefer lower duty to none at all. 

Hon. J. A. Scranton: I think the McKinley 
tariff about right. 

SENATORS, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Hon. William E. Chandler: I am not ia- 
clined to increase theduty on wool, I wish 
to protect efficiently wool growers. 


THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
An International Show of Food Prod- 
ucts. 


An International Exposition of Food Prod- 
ucts will be held in Vienna, Austria, from 
April 20 to June 10, 1894. This will inelude 
all manner of products—fresh and preserved — 
meats, vegetables, dairy, and baker's prod- 
ucts, as well as different methods of salting, 
pickling, and other methods of preserving. : 

Secretary Morton has advised the special 
representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture in central Europe to proceed to Vienna 
in ample time to receive and superintend the 
installation of exhibits of food products which 
may be sent from this country. In the ab- 





pose he cannot undertake representation on 
am extensive scale involving special com- 
missions and large expenses, but the repre- 
sentative now in central Durope, Hon. John 
Mattes, jr., will receive all goods that Ameri- 
can manufacturers may desire to exhibit and 
will endeavor to insure tneir installation in 
the best manner possible. Mr. Mattes has 
already advised the Department that the in- 
quiries made by him Iead him te anticipate a 
very successful exhibition, and he is of 
opinion that it would be of great advantage 
to ow food manufacturers to be well repre- 
sented thereat. 





~ 
Sterilization of Milk. 

Dr. D. E. Salmon, Chief of the Burean of 
Animal Industry, hasmade, at the request of 
Secretary Morton, report on sterilizing milk, 
in which he says: *‘ The vessel containing the 
milk, which may be the bottle in which it is 
supplied or any other vessel, is placed inside 
of a larger vessel of metal, which contains 
water. The requirements are simply that the 
interior vessel should be raised about half an 
inch abovethe bottom of the other, and that 
the water should reach nearly or quite as high 
as the milk. This apparatus is then heated 
until the milk reaches a temperature of 155 
degrees Fahrenheit, when it is removed trom 
the heat and a:lowed to cool gradually. A 
temperatnre of 150 degrees maintamed for 
half an hour is sufficient to destroy any germs 
likely te be present in the milk, and it is 
found in practice that raising the temperature 
to 155 degrees and then allowing it to stand 
in the heated water until cool insures the 
proper temperatnie for the required time. 
The simplest plan is to take a tin pail and 
have for it a false bottom with perforated holes, 
and legs half an inch high to.allow circulation 
of the water. The milk bottle is set on this 
false bottom and the pail is filled with water 
until it reaches the level of the surtace of the 
milk in the bottle. A little hole may be 
punched in the cover of the bottle, in which a 
cork is inserted and a thermometer is put 
through it, so that the bulb dips into the 
milk, and the temperature can thus be 
watched without removing the cover.”’ 


A Valuable Document. 
13th 


The annual report ef the North 
Carolina State Horticultural Society has 
just come to hand. It a closely 
printed pamphlet of 63 pages chock full 
of horticultural information. This is by 
far the most complete and valuable report 
ever published by any Southern Horticultural 
Society. Among the contents we note the 
following papers by well-known Carolinians: 
Historical Sketch of the Society, Wine Grapes 
in Eastern Carolina; Grape and Peach Grow- 
ing in the Thermal Belt; Analyses of North 
Carolina Wines: Profits of Truck Farming; 
Commercial Balb Growing; Amatenr Garden- 
img; The State Weather Service and its Re- 
lations to Horticulture; Preposed Anti-Pest 
Laws; Chrysanthemum Culture; Nut Culture 
in North Carolina; List ef Best Vegetables 
for a Kitehen Garden; List of Best Fruits for 
North Carolina Horticultural Societies and 
their Work, and many other papers of equal 
value. 

It seems that the society receives no public 
ail, as most or all similar societies do in the 
North, and is therefore dependent for its in- 
come on membership fees, Send 25 cents to 
the Secretary, Prof. Gerald) McCarthy, 
Raleigh, N. C., and get a copy of this valu- 
able report. m a 


Ramie in California. 


Mr. 8. H. Slaugh, President of the Ramie 
Silk Fiber Company, of San Fransisco, is in 
Washington on a mission that requires 
particular nerve to undertake, considering all 
the circumstances. He wants Congress to 
place a bounty on the production of ramie. 
He is confident that ramie culture is one of 
the great agricultural industries of the future 
in this country, and he thinks that the Gevern- 
ment should give every encouragement to it. 
The late Secretary Rusk favored this, and 
Mr. Slaugh is trying to win over Secretary | 
Morton to a like way of thinking. 

Mr. Slaugh has with him a number of 
samples of goods made of ramie, which is al- | 
ready used to considerable extent for mixing 
with silk. It issaid to be three times as strong 
assilk, and three or four cropsa year, with only 
the original planting, can be gathered. The | 
fiber can be raised throughout the Southern 
States and with less profit further North. | 
The plant was introduced into Southern Cali- 
fornia about 30 years ago from China, and 
Mr. Slaugh thinks its development will prove 
exceedingly profitable, as it can be raised and | 
manufactured at from one-half to two-thirds 
the price at which thousands of dollars’ worth 
of it are now imported. 


Scoring Seeretary Morton. 


At the 2ist annual convention of the State 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, held at Harris- 
burg, Worthy Master Leonard Rhone said: 
“It is greatly to be regretted that many of 
the advantages attained by the Agricultural 
Department of the National Government 
under the control of Secretaries Coleman and 
Rusk shave been lost by the unfriendly atti- 
tude assumed by Secretary Morton toward all 
fraternal agricultural organizations. At the 
late session an-appeal was made to President 
Cleveland to re-establish the friendly relations 
which have been sundered by the peculiar at- 
titude of his Secretary, with the hope that 
confidence may again be established. 
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Tobacco. 


The best sale of Kentucky tobacco made 
this year was at Cincinnati last week by Les- 
lie Combs, of Lexington, who sold four hogs- 
heads of new tobacco at an average of $14.56 
per 100 pounds, the highest price for any one 
of the hogsheads being $17.50 per 100 pounds. 
This is the largest price obtained this year, 
either for a single hogshead or an average for 
new tobacco, at either Lonisville or Cincin- 


nati. oth 
Saxby’s Query to Ingersoll. 
This beautifal song (words and music, reg- 


wer > Bod to Gar 
heet music size) will be mailed to an} 
a inclosing 5 cents in stamps to D. G. Ed- 


| during the past decade. 





wards, General Passenger Agent, C. H. & D. 
R. R., Cincinati, Ohio. 
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A GREAT PANORAMA 


OF NATIONS. 


The series consists of 20 parta, of 16 views each, and embraces 
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HOW’ THEY ARE RE- 
“ GARDED. 


series issued under the title of “SiaguTs AND SCENES OF THE 
Wor.p,” and was so favorably impressed with their beauty 
and so interested in the descriptions accompanying each one, 
that his first thought was, “ How can it be arranged so that the 
great public may have the advantage of the liberal educafion 
which such a series would place within their reach?” 
not take long to find out that it could be done, and so we 


LET US TELL YOU ALL 
ABOUT IT. 


The well-defined policy of THe AMertcan Farmer for 
many years has been to give its patrons the greatest vaiue for 
their money that it was possible to obtain for them, and 
it isin perpetuation of this practice that we now 
this magnificent coliection of 
views, embracing 20 parts of 16 numbers 


It did 


its surpassing merit. 


of the 320 which con- 
etilate the series, 
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burg, Sweden, 


In order, however, that our r 
jedgment in estimating the value of this series of views which 
Tae Ampercan Farmer offers, we have to-day issued the 
most superb free supplement ever sent out by any paper at 
any time ia thisor any other country. 

We are placing within the reach of our patrons a magnifi- 
cent opportunity, and it is net our wish that any may Tail to 
avail themselves of it from lack of proper appreciation of 


The two views comprising the supplement are but a sample 
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CONTAIN: 


Osborne Palace, Queen Vic- 
toria’s Home on the Isle of 


Pope’s Villa at Twickenham 
onthe Thames, near Lon- 


Robert Burns’s Cottage, Ayr. 


The CGiant’s Causeway, 
County of Antrim, Ireland. 


Lakes of Killarney, Ireland. 


Palace of Sans Souci, Pots- 
dam, Cermany. 


The Crand Opera House, 


The Crand Staircase in the 
Paris Opera House. 
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The City of Lisbon, Portugal. 
The City of Bethany. 
Native Malay Village. 


The Cathedral, City of Mex- 
ico. 


TO OBTAIN THE 
SERIES. 


In every issue of THE AMERICAN FARMER, com- 
mencing with this number, there will appear a num- 


Cut this coupon out and forward it, to- 
FIVE TWO CENT POSTAGE 
to the Coupon Department of THE AMER- 
ER, and there will be delivered to you one 
of the series containing 16 views similar in 


style and execution to those contained in this week’s 


Each view contained in the series will be 


consecutively numbered, so that when the entire 20 parts 
have been received an index will be furnished by which 
ready reference can be had to any particular photograph. 


DON’T MISS THIS GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY. 


A Coupon for each of the 20 parts of 
the series will appear each week. They 
must, however, be cut from papers of 


dates. The holder of them will 


be entitled to numbers of the particular 
part called for by sending them to the 


Department, together with five 
stamps for cach part. 





CROP REPORT 


Of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


The statistical returns of the Department of 
Agriculture for the month ef December are 
devoted principally to the indication ofthe 
average prices of the various products of the 
farm at the points of production or in the 
nearest local markets. 

Corn. —The value of corn is 37 cents per 
bushel, or 2.4 cents lower than the corre- 
sponding price last year, which was 39.4 
cents per bushel. This vear’s price per bushel 
is lower by 2.3 cents than the average for the 
decade 1880 to 1889, and 6.1 cents less than 
the average for the three years 1899 to 1892. 
The range of prices in the Eastern States is 
from 57 to 71 cents, from 40 to 55 cents in the 
Middle Atlantic States, and from 39 to 68 
cents im the cotton States. In Kentucky the 
price is 43 cents; 40 in Ohio; 47 in Michigan; 
36 in Indiana; 31 in Illinois, Missouri, and 
Kansas, and 25 cents in Iowa and Nebraska. 

Wheat.—The average price of wheat is 52.1 
cents per bushel. The next lowest price in 
the 23 vears from 1870 to 1893, inclusive, was 
64.5 in 1884. The average for the 10 years 
1870 to 1879, was 104.9, and for the 10 years 
1880 to 1889, 82.7, while for the three years 
1890 to 1892, it was 76.6. The decline from 
the average of the last three preceding years, 
in two of which, viz., 1891 and 1892, oecurred 
the largest yields in the histery of the country, 
is 24.5 cents, or 32 percent. The principal 
State prices are: New York, 76; Pennsyl- 
vania, 68; Virginia, 63; Georgia, 90; Texas, 
56; Kentucky, Ohio, and Michigan, 57; Indi- 
ana, 52: Illinois and Minnesota, 51; Iowa, 
49; Missouri, 47; Kansas, 43; Nebraska, 38; 
South Dakota, 44; North Dakota, 43; Cali- 
fornia, 51. 

Rye.—The December returns make the 
general farm price per bushel of rye, 51.8 
cents, which is three cents below that of last 
year and 5.2 cents lower than the average 
during the past decade. The price has been 
lower but once in 10 years, ¢ e., in 1889, 
when it fell to 45.7 cents. The range is from 
$1.21 in Georgia to 29 cents in North Dakota, 
a difference of 92 cents per bushel. 

Oats. —The average farm price of oats as re- 
turned tor December, 1893, is 28.8 cents per 
bushel, which is 2.9 cents lower than last 
year and 1.4 cents less than the average price 
‘ The range is from 30 
cents in Florida to 22 cents in Nebraska and 
Iowa, the latter being the State of largest pro- 
duction. Illinois reports 26 cents; Wisconsin 
and Kansas, 27; New York, 30; Indiana, 29, 
and Michigan, 33 cents. 

Barley. —The average farm price of barley 
as returned for December, 1893, is the lowest 
on record. ) 
prices of ail cereals in 1889. Since then 
higher prices have generally prevailed until 
the present year, when, in the case of barley 
and wheat, the lowest price on record is re- 
ported. The average price per bushel is re- 
ported at 40.6 cents, as against 7.2 cents a 
year ago, 54 cents in 1891, 64.8 in 1890, and 
42.7 cents in 1889. California, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, the three States producing 
more than one-half of the entire crop of the 
country, report, respectively, 38 cents, 43 
cents, and 36 cents per bushel. Nebraska and 
North Dakota report 31 cents per bushel, or 
nearly 10 cents below vhe average. 

Buckwheat.—Unlike the other cereals, the 
farm price of buckwheat per bushel is the 
highest since 1888, having increased every 
year since 1889, except in 1892, when there 
was a temporary reaction. The December 
returns make the average farm price of this 
product 59 cents per bushel, as againt 93.4 
cents a year ago, 57.9 cents in 1891, 57.7 in 
1890, and 51.8 cents in 1889. In New York 
and Pennsylvania, the two States which pro- 
duce more than one-half of the entire crop for 
the United States, the prices are 60 cents and 
59 cents, respectively. New Hampshire re- 
ports the lowest price, 37 cents per bushel. 

Potatoes.—Potatoes on the farm Dec. 1 
were selling at an average of 60 cents per 
bushel, seven cents and a fraction less than at 
the same time last year. The lower price is 
sufficiently warranted by the difference in 
yield between the two years, and entirely con- 
sistent with the year’s reports. The averages 
for the States differ greatly even in the same 
sections, reflecting the spotted nature of the 
drouth-stricken crop. In Maine, Vermont, 
New York, Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


There was a general depression of 





vee aaa ~ 


Minnesota, Missouti, andCalifornia, the price 
is considerably below the average for the 
country. In Pennsylvania the average is 60 
cents. The other Lasterp States, with Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
the remaining States which rank high in pro- 
duction show prices ranging from three to 19 
cents above the general dVverage. 

Sweet Potatoes. —The price of sweet potatoes 
on the farm is lowest in North Carolina, for 
which State the average is 39 cents per bushel. 
From this point prices range all the way up 
to $1.50 per bushel, as reported for Nebraska. 
Ohio, Indiana, lowa also touch or surpass the 
dollarmark. The prices shown are an average 
for a year of short production, and the demand 
is generally very good. 

Tobacco.—The average farm price of tobacco 
for December, 1893, is returred at 7.8 cents 
per pound, which is almost the same as in 
1884, 1888, and 1890. Kentucky, the State 
of largest production, reports 7.6 cents, or 
two-tenths of a cent lower than the general 
average. The highest price, 16 cents per 
pound, is returned for Massachusetts ; Con- 
necticut and Arkansas follow with 14 cents; 
and Virginia isat the bottom of the range 
with 6.2 cents per pound. 

Hay.—The December returns show that the 
average price of hay is $9.18 per ton, which is 
the highest during the past decade except in 
1887, when it rose to $9.97. The drouth 


stimulus to the demand for this farm product, 


and the price responded by advancing from | 
$8,49 in 1892 to $9.18 the present year, an in- | 


crease of 8 per cent. The variation for differ- 
ent sections is unusually large, owing to re- 
markably high quotations in the Atlantic 
States. The range is from $19.60 per ton in 
Rhode Island to $3.67 in South Dakota. 
Cotton.—The average plantation price of 
cotton, as shown by the Department reports, 
was, on Dee. 1, 6.99 cents per pound as 
against 8.4 cents per pound on the same date 
last year, showing a decline of 1.41 cents, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable indications as 
to yield, as reported for the current year. 
This price is 1.2 cents lower than the average 
plantation price for the seven preceding 
years, during which the range was from 8.6 
cents to 7 3 cents, averaging 8.2 cents. The 
report shows that picking has been successfal, 
owing to the very favorable weather, and that 
most of the crop has been gathered and safely 
housed, and a large percentage already mar- 
keted. The State averages are as follows: 
Virginia, 7.1 cents; North Carolina, 7.2; 
South Carolina, 7.1; Georgia, 7.3; Florida, 
7.3; Alabama, 7; Mississippi, 7; Louisiana, 
7; Texas, 6.9; Arkansas, 6.8; Tennessee, 6.5 
Sorghum.—The average farm price per gal- 
lon of sorghum molasses ranges from 30 cents 
in Mississippi to 48, cents in West Virginia, 
which is about the range in recent years. 
Winter Wheat.—The condition of Winter 
wheat on the first day of December averaged 
9L5 against 87.4 last year. In the Middle 
and Southern States it ranges fiom 75.99. In 
the principal Winter wheat States the con- 
dition is as follows; Michigan, 89; Ohio, 92; 
Indiana, 90; Illinois, 88; Missouri, 82; 
Kansas, 89; California, 100. 
Winter Rye.—The condition of Winter rye 
as reported is 94.6 as against 89.4 last year. 





all 


A man in Washington County, Pa., 
has a Bantam rooster that is so familiar 
with a cat that it can get on the feline’s 
back and crow without the cat taking 
any notice of it, 








The Only Way 


To Cure Catarrh in the head is to remove from 
the blood the impurities which cause and feed 
it. This can be done by taking Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, the great blood purifier, which effectually 
expels all traces of poison and germs of diseases 
and permanently cures catarrh. 

This is Not Theory, but simple fact, and the 
success of Hood's Sursaparilla as a remedy for 
Catarrh is testified to by many people whom it 
has cured, not for a time only, but permanently. 
Remember 


Hood’s*"Cures 


“Hood's Pills cure liver ills, constipation. 








AN ADDRESS. 


The 
Present Crisis. 






‘ T A MASS meeting of the 
wool growers of the United 
States at Chicago, on Sept. 
28 and 2%, and at a 
meeting there of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, it was 
resolved that committees should be ap- 
pointed by the undersigned, charged 
with the duty of presenting to the Con- 


gress of the United States an earnest | 


protest against legislation placing wool 
on the free list, or which will reduce the 
duties on wool provided in the tariff act 
of Oct. 1, 1890. 

It is now apparent that the House of 
Representatives at Washington will pass 
a bill placing wool on the free list. The 
Committee on Ways and Means was 
asked to give a hearing on the subject 


' of the wool tariff to committees of wool 
prevailing in Western Europe during Spring | 
and early Summer, and over a large part of | 


the United States Jater in the season, gave | 


growers thereafter to be appointed at the 
meetings at Chicago, but declined to do 
It is believed that if the wool grow- 
ers of the United States will hold State 
and County Conventions and declare 


|their emphatic condemnation of free 


wool, and of all efforts to reduce the 
wool duties of the law now in force, and 
will in other proper modes make known 
the public judgment in favor of adequate 
protection for the wool industry, the 
Senate of the United States may be in- 
duced to defeat any measure reducing 
the existing duties. I, therefore, earnestly 
call upon all existing State and local 
wool growers’ associations to meet, as 
soon as practicable, and adopt resolutions 
or addresses against any reduction of 
wool duties. 

In States where no associations exist, 
the wool growers are respectfully urged 
to meet, organize, and aid in the move- 
ment for protection. At an early date, 
and‘ as soon as practicable, I will call a 
meeting of wool growers from all the 
States and Territories, to assemble in 
Washington D. C., to present to the 
Finance Committee of the Senate the 
protest of wool growers against free wool 
and their claims to “ full and adequate 
protection,” such as will in the near 
future give to American wool growers 
the privilege of supplying all wools of 
every kind needed for consumption in 
the United States. Meantime I[ an- 
nounce, as authorized by the Chicago 
meetings, the following committee, 
charged with the duty of appearing 
before the Senate Finance Committee at 
the same time when the Convention shall 
meet in Washington, to be soon fixed, to 
wit: 

1. The President of each State and 
Territorial Wool Growers’ Association, 
or such other person as the Association 
may select. 

2. The officers of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association. 

3. In addition to these, also: Theo- 
dore Justice, of Philadelphia; John Mc- 
Dowell, Washigton, Pa.; T. L. Morris, 
Xenia, O.; F. B. Norton, Burlington, 
Wis.; J. Rosenberg, San Francisco ; 
W. L. Black, Fort McGavitt, Tex.; 
Chas. W. Hobbs, San Angelo, Tex; and 
the editors of all wool growers’ and agri- 
cultural journals who favor full and 
adequate protection for the wool industry. 


Duty of Wool Growers in the | 


Free wool will undoubtedly substantially 
| destroy the American wool industry. 
| But all wool growers are earnestly urged 





| not to reduce their flocks, but keep and 
| increase them as fast as practicable, even 
| if need be for a time at some loss, for if 
free wool shall come, it cannot endure, 
and will be followed by such improved 
and increased protective duties as to in- 
sure the future prosperity and success of 
the wool industry. 

Papers friendly to the sheep husbandry 
will please publish this, Wool Growers’ 
Associations will please send me copies 
| of resolutions and addresses. —W ILLIAM 


Wool Growers’ Association. 


—--—--—- —_——- 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Three Successful Meetings Held in 
Greene County, Pa. 


Eprrorn American Farmer: We 
held three Institutes this week, under the 
auspices of the State Board of Agricult- 
ure. Novy. 21, at Graysville, in the 
western part of the County, we had a 
good meeting, the farmers and_ their 
wives turning out in force. The open- 
ing address was by Wm. Jacobs, Vice- 
President of the Greene County Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society, fol- 
lowed by an essay by J. G. Hunt, en- 
titled, “ Does it Pay to Raise Hogs?” 
Mr. Hunt demonstrated the fact to the 
satistaction of all present that it does 


than the farmers are now getting for 
their swine. The question was fully dis- 
cussed by the farmers present. 

Mrs. Dr. W. M. Parry, of Higbee, Pa., 
read a paper, “ How to Keep Boys and 
Girls on the Farm.” Mrs. Parry’s essay 
was a scholarly production and her sub- 
ject was handled eloquently and con- 
clusively. It should be read by every 
farmer in the land, and if the advice set 
forth in it is taken, very few of our boys 
and girls will leave the farm. 

This was followed by music by the 
choir of the First Baptist Church, of 
Graysville, after which Prof. S. B. 
Heiges, of York, Pa., delivered an ad- 
dress, “ An Education for Farmers’ Sons 
and Daughters.” The Professor ad- 
vanced the idea that the science in agri- 





Tempt Not 


a Cough with a Weak Sys- 
tem,Consumption with Weak 
Lungs, or Disease with Loss 
of Flesh. Take 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
for any ailment resulting from 
poor nourishment. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 





Prepared by Scott & Bowne, BN. ¥. All Druggists. 


LAWRENCE, President of the National | 


pay to raise hogs, even at a less price | 


; culture should be taught in our public 
schools; or at least one school in each 
township should be devoted to tie 
science. 

At the evening session Gray Iams read 
a paper on sheep hushandry, which was 
well received. 

One of the best things of the session 
was a lecture by Prof. Heiges, entitled 
“Phenomena of Plant Life.” This 
closed the exercises of Graysville. 

Nov. 22 we held a meeting at Waynes 
burg. H. D. Brock, President of the 
Greene County Agricultural and Horti- 
| cultural Society, in the chair. An essay 
by Mrs. Lucinda Ingraham Wood, en- 
titled “ Literary Culture on the Farm,” 
came first, and was handled in a manner 
that called forth general applause, and a 
request that it be read a second time, 
Dr. W. M. Parry, of Higbee, on “The 
Farmer as a Business Man”; and 
“Economics on the Farm,” by Prof. 
Heiges, oceupied the balance of the after- 
noon session. 

In the evening J. R. Piper, esq., being 
absent, C. C. Cory, of Indiana, gave a 
| very mteresting talk on “ Agriculture in 
the Hoosier State.” One of the most 
profitable talks of the session was a lec- 
ture by Prof. Heiges on “Science in Ag- 
riculture.” 

The next day, Nov. 23, we had a large 
and very interesting Institute at  Car- 
michaels, There was an opening ad- 
| dress by Prof. T. J. Crago, after which 
| Capt. H. H. Cree read a paper on “ The 
Culture of Small Fruits.” This was fol- 
lowed by “Stay on the Farm,” by Prof. 
S. R. Heiges, of York, Pa. The question 
box was opened and the questions dis 
cussed. 

The evening session was taken up by 
Prof. Heiges with a lecture, “Geology 
and Chemical Characteristics of Soils.” 
After adjournment the farmers all went 
home, fully convinced that it pays to at- 
tend Institute.—H., Waynesburg, Pa. 

a 
Raising Fine Tobacco. 

Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: I am 
firm in the belief that Florida and south- 
ern Georgia are the future home of fine 
tobacco raising in the United States. 
We are already growing as fine tobacco 
here as can be got from Cuba. It has 
paid so well that there is a general 
movement toward increasing the acreage, 
and I am sure that next season will see 
over 5,000 farms which raised cotton this 
year devoted to tobacco. We have al- 
ready done very well in producing the 
fine grades, and with larger experience 
in the best methods of planting, tilling, 
and curing, we hope to do still better. 
The sandy lands of this section seem 
well adapted to this industry. Tobacco 
growers from Lexington, Ky., are in- 
vesting largely in lands about Chipley, 
Fla—J. A. S., Lake City, Fla. 





——— ———___ 


South Dakota's Agricultural Resources, 

South Dakota has 50,000 farms val- 
ued at $70,000,000, on which are raised 
17,000,000 bushels of wheat and 22,- 
000,000 of corn and vyarious other 
cereals. The wild grasses yield 1,500,- 
000 tons of hay, and the wool clip ex- 
ceeds 5,000,000 pounds. The Black 
Hill mines have yielded $50,000,000 of 
gold and silver. 


See our remarkable offer on another 








page. 
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The Old Country Road. 


Where did it come from and where did it go? 

That was the question that puzzled us so, 

As we waded the dust of the highway that 
flowed 

By the farm, like a river—the old country road. 


We stood with our hair sticking up through 





the crown 
Of our hat, as the people went up and went 


down, 
And we wisked in our hearts, as our eyes | 
fairly glowed, | 
We could tind where it came from—the old | 
country road. | 


We remember the peddler who cameayith his | . 
x: | kept in perfect order and that a master- 


pack 

Adown the old highway and never went back; | 

And we wondered whut things he had seen as be 
strode 

From some fabulous place up the old country 
road. 


We remember the stage-driver’s look of de- 
light, 

And the crack of his whip as he whirled into 

Sight; 

And we thought we could read in each glance 
he bestowed 

A tale of strange life up the old country road. 


The movers came by like a ship in full sail, 

With the rudder behind in the shape of a pail— 

With a rollicking crew and a cow that was | 

2 towed 

With a rope on her horns, down the old country 
road. 


And the gipsies—how well we remember the 
week 

They camped by the old covered bridge on the 
creck— 

How the neighbors quit work, and the crops 
were unhoed, 





Till the wagons drove off down the old coun- 
try road! 


Oh, the top of the hill was the rim of the world, 

And the dust of the Summer that over it curled | 

Was the curtain that hid from our sight the | 
abode 

Of the fairies that lived up the old country 
road. 


The old country read! Tecan see it still flow 
Down the hill of my dreams, as it did long xgo; 
And I wish even now I could lay off my load 
And rest by the side of the old country road, 
—Ludies’ Home Journal, 


_—_— —_—-e —— ———— 


RS. ANNIE BESANT, the well | 
known theosophist, is a practical 
worker in the slums. She is at present 
interested in a scheme for establishing a 
profit sharing laundry for the poor. 








ae 

ORE than 10,000 babies were cared 
for by Miss Hall’s nurses in the chil- | 
dren’s building during the six months 
of the Fair. Only one of all that num- 
ber was abandoned by its natural pro- 
tectors. ‘This one is a very small boy, 

hardly three months old. 


x 


* ¥ 
A CALIFORNIA girl, Miss Klumpke, 
is lady astronomer at the Paris Ob- 
servatory. She has charge of the eastern 
tower, with a staff of lady assistants ; 
her duty is to record the movements of 
the planets. She was the first woman 
admitted as a pupil, five years ago, by 
the observatory. She is only 24 years 
old. 
* © 
ROKEN LOUISA HOMMARS- 
TROM, a Swedish lady, has com- 
menced business at Kopparburg, the 
center of the mining industry, as an 
analytical chemist. She has studied un- 
der acelebrated professor at Stockholm, 
and has for several years held a responsi- 
ble position as chemist in large iron 
works. 
* ° * 
OT long since Mrs. Chant gave a talk 
before one of the most noted clubs in 
America. Inspeaking of women’s clubs, 
she said : “ Some day these women’s clubs 
are going to overturn the blundering 
governments of men—these clubs pledged 
to see that there is not an outcast baby 
anywhere; that not one lone, friendless, 
eld man starves in a garret; that the- 
ology shall unite, not divide, us; that 
the earth shall be more that a sepulcher 
of the dead dreams of a glorious hu- 
mauity.” 
_-— —-— — @&- -- 
Making a Home Homelike. 

Lavish expenditure nor elegant furni- 
ture cannot make a house a home. It 
is the woman who presides over the house 
that makes of it a paradise for those 
who share it with her. As long as this is 
the case, the fact that Mrs. Jones has such 
a thing, or does so and so, ought in no 
way to affect Mrs. Brown. 

Surroundings of luxury are lovely and 
pleasant in possession, but not at the 
sacrifice of comfort. ‘Three well cooked, 
nourishing meals each day go far toward 
making the sum of family content and 
prosperity, and therefore to be first con- 
sidered. Necessities are requisite as a 
basis of respectability, and later orna- 
mentation, as wisdom and dollars suggest. 
Length of purse decides many questions 
in the negative when inclination strongly 
urges the affirmative. “To make haste 
slowly” is a very safe way in this home- 
making as in many other things in life. 

In a well-ordered house each apart- 
ment has a distinct purpose, strictly 
maintained, otherwise confusion is in- 
evitable, method impossible, in its 
management. Every room should be 
provided with the comforts and con- 
veniences requisite for its service, and yet 
how often only those given to occasions 
of ceremony are taken in account, leay- 
ing the others cheerless and uncomfort- 
able. ‘The sitting-room can scarcely be 
accepted as a standard of refinement and 
culture if this state of things exists. 
Bright, cheerful surroundings through 
the entire house are of much greater im- 


ceiving formal acquaintances, and very 
wise was the young wife who asserted 
that she “commenced furnishing her 
new home at the rear rather than the 
front door.” 
To begin with the kitchen, the axis 
upon which the household revolves, let 
obstructions to its perfect routine occur 
and the whole domestic system is de- 
ranged. It is, therefore, of the first im- 
portance that the kitchen machinery be 


hand direct its workings. The kitchen 
that is devoid of cheer is by no means 
complete. Hang plain or sprigged white 
curtains in the windows, for these will 
let in the sunshine. Have the walls and 
ceiling painted. 

These, together with the stove 
blackened to a nicety, will ornament 
your kitchen. One who has such a 
kitchen is sure to have the remainder of 
the house furnished suitably. 


. 


Wreaths of Green and Red. 


However plain or humble a home may 
be, let it be decorated for Christmas. 
From Christmas eve till 12th night the 
house should be gay with decorations. 

This is the season when all good folks 
wish the passer-by, whoever he may be, to 
catch a hint of the merriment within, and 
the window wreath, however modest, 
gives one the sensation of cheer and 
good wishes, 

This work of decorating is one of the 
pleasantest of tasks—one in which the 
children will enjoy taking a hand. 

A few wire rings of difierent sizes may 
be kept from year to year, and the night 
before Christmas they may be wound 
with holly, or if not obtainable, arba vita 
and dried bitter-sweet or mountain ash 
berries added. 

Hang a wreath in each of the front 
windows to wish the passer-by a Merry 
Xmas, and distribute pretty sprays or 
bunches around through the house as 
your own taste dictates. To add to the 
festivity of the appearance, all your vases 
may be filled with the same and placed 
where they will be most ornamental. 





—-@— - - 


FASHION’S FANCIES. 


The most startling combinations are 
now to be seen everywhere. On one 
dress are violet and blue, and on the 
next are blue and green. 

Some of these combinations are pretty, 
but many of them have nothing to ree- 
ommend them, except perhaps that they 
are new, no one else having dared to at- 
tempt them. 

Dark is worn more for evening than 
ever before, and black is the most popu- 
lar, even for the ballroom. Strange as it 
seems, velvet trimmed with -fur seems 
the favorite. But so great is the number 
of styles that there is no excuse for a 
woman being badly dressed. 





Last season there was no help for the 
women to whom broad effects were un- 
becoming; but now one may wear a 
close-fitting princess or a tailor-made 
gown. The figure shows a neat dress of 
woolen goods, tweed or hop sacking of 
Navy blue, with belt, sleeves, and collar 
of velvet of the same tone. If the dress 
is for the house only, it is made to catch, 
but if it is to be worn on the street it 
should clear the ground not less than two 
inches. 

FOR THE SMALL GIRL. 

For the small girl’s best coat benga- 
line heavily wadded is the favorite ma- 
terial. A quaintly fashioned little mantle 
for a young woman of four is made of 
corn-colored bengaline. The silk hangs 
straight and full from a yoke of dark- 
brown velvet, outlined by a shaped band 
of white velvet embroidered in gilt. 
The sleeve is an entirely new design. 
The upper part is a brown velvet puff, 
strapped with loops of bengaline. This 
falls just over the elbow; from elbow to 
wrist the bengaline is tightened, finished 
with a brown velvet flaring cuff. The 
little cap is shirred bengaline framed 
in brown vervet, and ties beneath the 
baby chin with wide corn-colored satin 











portance than one room of state for re- 


ribbons, 






[Contributions solicited 
from __ all readers.— Eb. ] 


TWO USEFUL ARTICLES, 


Among the things that the woman of 
average needlework skill can make isa 
handsome cushion made of very narrow 
red and yellow ribbons sewed together in 
stripes three and a half inches wide, and 
alternated with stripes three inches wide 
made of red and blue ribbons. The 
length of the ribbons should be 11 inches, 
and the whole width of all, when sewed 
together, 27 inches. Gather the ends of 
the ribbons closely together and fill the 
ball with feathers, bits of paper, silk 
ravelings, hops, rose leaves, or anything 
generally used for pillows, even cotton 
will do. Finish the ends with silk pom- 
= or cut the ribbons about two inches 
onger, fringe the ends an inch, and 
gather thera just above the fringe. 

A pretty bedspread is always an ac- 
ceptable gift to the housewife. * One may 
be in scarlet and white cotton squares, 
feather-stitched together with scarlet and 
white floss. You know bedspreads are 
quite the fad nowadays, I have been 
told they are made in orange and white, 
pink and blue and white; in fact, the in- 
dividual taste can be consulted. 


HYACINTH LACE, 


Work one single crochet in every alter- 
nate loop of braid nine times, four chain 
for a stem; three chain, join in a ring. 
Six chain turn, miss one, five single 
crochet worked on the chain, one single 
crochet in the ring. Work five more 





points in the same manner; four single 
crochet-on the stem. Work four single 
crochet of the group of nine single crochet 
as in the beginning, join one point and 
work remaining five single crochet. The 
third and fourth points are joined to the 
first and second points of next roset, as 
shown in the accompanying engraving. 
This is very effective done in coarse linen 
for a table scarf, or for the bottom of 
window curtains. It is equally pretty 
for children’s skirts or dresses, 


Do Not Live Without Picture, 





Cultivate the love of the beautiful in 
yourself and your children by becom- 
ing familiar with copies of some of the 
masterpieces, Now that mechanical pro- 
cesses have supplemented hand work, it 
is possible for the humblest of homes to 
be decorated. 

A pleasant evening or two may be 
spent with profit to the family in study- 
ing up the life and works of a famous 
artist, ancient or modern. 

Many of the newspapers are getting | 
out art supplements that are really 
quite handsome. These may be neatly 
framed and add much to the attractive- 
ness of a home. 

If the framing be done at home it will 
but increase the love of pietures. 

This is one way to frame an etching or 
picture of that order. 

Purchase first of all some white writ- 
ing paper, and by carefully cutting out 
the center make of it a mat some three 
inches wide. Then persuade your big 
boy, or get a carpenter, to make you a 
pine frame five inches in width. Buy 
some heavy white duck, lay your frame 
down on it, make a line on all sides of 
the opening and cut out a centerpiece at 
least two inches in thisline. With sharp 
scissors slash this inner strip sufficiently 
to allow of turning it up on the frame. 
Then fit by drawing it smoothly and 
tightly over the edge and make fast with 
here and there a small tack. 

When the inner edge is covered turn 
the duck over on the outer edge of the 
frame. Stretch lightly and with care 
and tack that also into place, 

Turn your fiame over right side up, 
and with some ordinary nails, daisies, 
fleur de lis, or any design of heads you 
prefer, ornament one corner quite 
thickly; also in less degree the sides that 
turn from it. 

Get a piece of good, clear glass of the 
proper size and lay it upon the back of 
the frame; in it lay first the mat and 
lastly the picture itself. Cover the 
whole with stiff heavy paper and paste 
the edges down. 

For pictures which call for white tones 
thick, heavy cardboard cut of the desired 
size can be covered with linens and 
made into charming mats. ‘To make a 
cardboard mat you simply turn the 
edges of the linen over the edges of 
the opening cards and paste them fast. 
For darker, heavier frames, select 
good, heavy Siberian linen in warm blue, 
dull red, or deep old blue, as the picture 
and room demand. 

Or purchase Madagascar grass cloth 
in either its own peculiar green tint, or 
the oriental stripes, which while they are 
too weird for many pictures, make a 
good effect upon a few. 

If you admire the popular gold and 
white there are several frames you /¢an 
make by simply choosing different cléths 
or by using duck in ways other than,al- 
ready described. 

For all, the foundation frame must 
first be made. But as it is to be covered 
out of sight, less skilful workmanship 
will be required than for the simplest 
frame left exposed. So there is no reason 
for that proving astumbling block. 

Fine strips of inch pine of the required 
size, united and firmly joined, are all you 
need; you might even do the work yqur- 





self if you have tools, 
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WOMEN’S” WISDOM. 


wom AREA DL ene present, se have 
RY WOM. oes 


TOEVE 
this broad offer to make to all readers of , 
Farmhouse Department: A¥e- will give a full year 8 
subscription to THE AMERICAN FARMER 
to each friend moe i one-half column of 
available matter with year. Subscription 
maybe @ new one, or it may be an extension of one 
already tn our books, 

CONDITIONS.—But n&te this: We shall apply 
at least three tests to every article, viz.: Is tt brief 
Is it fresh and bright?) ial really tntoresting $0 
women? Let intendi tributors apply these 
tests Lefore sending th er. on range of topie 
these may cover every of special interest to 
women, Indifferent, grosy er stale matter is not 
wanted. We want to r, from our  cleverest 
women, with facts fairtr, and experiences all 
their own; about their’ hetédework, fancy work, or 
the training and educgdionpf their boys and yirls. 

The contribution may be upon one subject or com- 
posed of short paragraphs on a variety of topics. 
All MS. must be written of one side of the paper 
only, All communicatic for this department 
must be addressed to the Farmhuuss Department, 
cares THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washing- 
on, D. C. 
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Notes From a Housewife’s Life. 


EpiTor FARMHOUSE: Mothers need to have 
that old maxim, ‘‘Idleness leads to vice,”’ 
more firmly impressed on their minds. 

The healthy child is very active and will 
do something, and if he is not provided with 
some proper occupation he will engage in an 
improper one. If parents would buy games, 
puzzles, and toys that the child can do some- 
thing with, instead of candy, nuts, etc., they 
would not only engender better health, but 
also better morals. Do not buy toys that are 
to be set upon the mantel and only taken 
down on rare occasions and admired. 

’Tis not well to let the little ones have ac- 
cess to the games at all times, as they soon 
become weary of them. 

One wise mother has several boxes contain- 
ing sliced birds, animals, dissected maps, 
**tiddledy winks,” ‘‘ pigs in clover,’’ build- 
ding blocks, ete., which are kept put away on 
bright days when the children can play out in 
the open air, but on rainy days, when the 
older members of the family are reading, or 
when one of the children is not well, then 
some of these are brought out and serve to 
amuse and instruct the child for some time, 
and prevent many a punishment. 

Don’t say that you cannot afford these 
things. Leave off some of the finery that you 
buy for their adornment, and the money thus 
saved, in addition to the candy and chewing 
gum money, will buy a sufficient amount. 

One amusement I have seen tried costs 
nothing, and serves to educate the eye and 
hand, as well as to entertain, and that is to 
provide the child with a pair of scissors and 
an illustrated paper or catalog and let him 
cut out the pictures. It is surprising how 
soon he will cut them out accurately, and 
after they are cut out he can arrange them 
on the floor or table in the many ways his 
fancy dictates 

Tis well to begin early to give children 
stated tasks to do, and they will do this wil- 
lingly if due credit be given them. For in- 
stance, my neighbor has given the entire care 
of the young chickens to her little daughter, 
the mother, of course, telling her just how to 
‘are forthem; and such a pride as that child 
does take in them, shall I,tell you the secret 
of it? This wise mother says to her friends 
in her daughter’s presence; 

‘‘Mamie has taken all the care of the 
chickens this year, and a fine lot of them she 
has, too. It is a gréat h@lp to me to he re- 
lieved of the care of them. I often think I 
could hardly get along without her help.” 

One of the great mistakes my mother made 
in her rearing me was right along this line. 
Sometimes, when perhaps.I had done all the 
washing, she would fematk some days after- 
ward to a friend that she washed on Monday. 
On hearing this I would grit my teeth and 
think that perhaps the friend was wondering 
what the large daughter was doing while the 
mother washed, and I would mentally vow 
that if she was goimg to have the credit of it 
alter this she could do the jwork. 

One season IT canned all the tomatoes; this 
was my first experienre itt canning, and I was 
quite proud of it. Mother said to a neighbor 
that we had finished chiming tomatoes. Oh, 
unthoughtful mother! ‘if you had only said 
that Jennie canned all the tomatoes this year, 
you would have aroused her pride and made 
her desirous of going on in that work and per- 
fecting herself in its details. 

In one end of a very sensible mother’s 
garden the three children have their gardens, 
which they have entire charge of, and great is 
their delight when they tind a radish or bect 
or onion that is larger than any that mamma 
has, and their happiness is unbounded when 
papa walks through their garden and praises 
it or when they are able to pick a bouquet of 
flowers from their own garden to take to their 
teacher or can take a basket of peas or beans 
to market, and with the money they can pur- 
chase some little article their heart has been 
set on so long. 

Of course, they will make many failures 
and mistakes, but let us have patience, re- 
membering that ‘‘ He who makes no mistakes 
seldom makes anything.’’—* * 





Mental Improvement on the Farm. 


Epirorn FARMHOUSE: If there is one class 
of people who ought to be happy and live 
well, it is the family on a farm. I have just 
gathered in my citrons, pumpkins, tomatoes, 
ete., and looking at my large array of pre- 
served small fruits, and remembering Dakota 
people are this year crying out about hard 
times, I think we ceatainly have no call to 
echo the cry. Though we live ona farm in the 
Turtle Mountains, very little cultivated, and 
six miles from a town, we manage to have 
good times. Farmer’s wives have so much 
leisure for self-improvement, especially in the 
Winter. I mean they can use their time for 
selt-improvement easier than can most of the 
town people; they are not obliged by business 
policy to waste time on uncongenial ac- 
quaintances; they can be socially independent 
and can choose their friends where and how it 
suits them. The clash of gossippy tongues 
does not often disturb the peace of a country 
home, and then the leisure, the blessed leisure 
for reading or study or cultivating any gift 
We possess, such as music, painting, ete. Who 
ought to be refined and cultivated and up 
with the times if not the farmer’s family? 

There is fashion magazines and paper pat- 
terns with which anyone possessing taste can 
manage to dress well. There are self helps 
on every study I think in the world. The 
best I know is the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle for home reading. 

I have taken a diploma, and feel it a 
truly great inspiration to a more useful and 
studious life. My husband and I intend 
taking a course this Winter in hookkeeping 
under the correspondence system of Bryant 
& Stratton, Buffalo. If farmer’s wives, sons, 
and daughters, and ‘farmers themselves who 
find farm life prosy, and, monotonous, would 
try something of this kind, they never would 
be content to settle down again to the old 
routine of unrelieved drudgery, and their own 
lives and the generations to come would be 
infinitely bettered thereby, 

We all accept the fact that the sins of the 
Father ‘‘are visited upon the children even 
unto the third and fourth: generations,’’ and 
much are the evils bequeathed through the 
mental starvation and physical overwork 
practiced by parents. If we would have our 
children rise up and call us blessed, we must 
not letthe work of to%day confine our thoughts 
within four narrow walls. We must care less 
for Mammon and its temptations, and supply 
the higher needs of head and heart. 

Poultry is a grand source of income for the 
farmer’s wife and daughters. The thorough- 
bred of any variety pay best for eggs, as they 
never set like mixed breeds, but lay the year 
around. I have over 150 fowls this year from 
four hens, pure-bred Hamburgs. I lost a great 
many by coyotes, ete. I expect the eggs this 
Winter to do more than keep the house. If I 
am welcome this time, I would like to come 
again.—Mrs. BrkbDIE Lowk DICKINSON, 
Bottineau, N. D. 





All One Family. 


Ebirok FARMHOUSE: That we who 





from time to time welcome THE 
AMERICAN FARMER to our homes, scat- | 
tered as we are all over this vast America of 
ours, are engaged to a greater or less extent in 
the one object of making home pleasant and 
properly rearing our boys and girls should 
make us feel that we are sisters, and as though 
we were shaking hands across the continent. 

To properly conduct our homes and prove 
ourselves a blessing to those who are placed 
under our charge, is the highest work to which 
mankind is called, and therefore demands our 
earnest attention; and as this work so largely 
falls upon the wife and mother, she needs all 
the help she can obtain. One difficulty 
seems to be that she can scarcely find the 
time for her own intellectual improvement 
that she needs to accomplish her task. 

1 think it a very good idea to have a note- 
book handy and make an entry of any good 
thought or suggestion that we may have, if 
it is not more than one sentence each day; or 
if it is on different subjects, so much the bet- 
ter; it will make more variety and will take 
off from our tasks, help us intellectually, and 
we don’t know how much it may help some 
one else. I think ita great improvement to 
our modern papers that there are so many 
instructions on domestic affairs. For what is 
life without a pleasant home. Around the 
home circle clusters all our earthly hopes and 
aspirations. I am always interested in this 
department.—A. A. F. BROKENSTRAN. 


, 


Blanket Wrapper. 


Eprtok FARMHOUSE: Now that the cold 
weather is coming, I want to tell you all how 
to make a blanket wrapper. ‘They are the 
warmest things on a cold night or morning 
that were ever invented, and they are invalu- 
able for invalids. 

All the material needed is a single large 
blanket of some desirable color. Lay it out 
flat, double once in the middie, from end to 
end. If you have a simple nightdress, sack 
pattern, and are ingenious, you can cut the 
wrapper by that; otherwise you had better 
get a regular paper pattern. Lay the back 
piece on lengthwise of the blanket, with the 
middle back against the middle fold of the 
blanket. See that the stripe on the blanket 
comes across the foot of the piece to be cut. 
Then turn the front side of the pattern 
around soas to use the other end of the 
blanket for the bottom of the front pieces. 
The sleeves will come out of the pieces that 
are left. Make a simple rolling collar and a 
girdle of worsted yarn, twisted four double 
into strands, and these again twisted together 
are to be finished with a good-sized tassel.-— 
ELIZABETH. 








Pretty for Holiday Gift. 


Old-fashioned salt-cellars are here 
again, but in such artistic designs that 
we greet them as novelties. The silver 
cats and dogs, with their perforated 
heads, no longer stand guard over each 
plate at the table. Their successor is 
much more artistic. The very latest 
salt-cellars are bought by the dozen. 
They are shaped like a pansy, with the 
curled over petals in frost-tipped silver 
and gilt. The salt spoon is a tiny affair. 
Its handle is twisted gold, with the bowl 
an exquisitely shaded enameled pansy, 
which looks like a stick-pin with a deep 
center. Tinted glass salt-cellars incased 
in silver filigree are also used by the 
ultra-fashionable. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Some Remembrances that Correspond 
with a Small Pocketbook. 


The desire to make others happy is no 
leas the season of failures and hard times 
than in more prosperous years. 

‘A little judicious planning and in- 
dustry may help out with the usual 
number of remembrances. 

We suggest a few inexpensive gifts. 

First, there is grandpa, who may be 
given a spectacle polisher made of cha- 
mois or flannel iu this heart-shaped de- 
sign. 





Then there is a pretty little adorn- 
ment for the toilet table for any lady. 
It is made of five pieces of chamois skin 
representing the petals of a rose. 

These petals are eight inches long and 
are sewn together three inches from the 
points upward, 

Three inches from the center of the 
flower cut a circle of tiny slits and weave 
in a narrow pink ribbon to draw up the 
bag. 





Paint each petal a pale rose color with 
water colors, allowing the shade to 
deepen as it nears the center of the 
flower. When completed this jewel case 
looks like a sweet-smelling blossom. 

















A book opener or music rest may be 
made of No. 11 ribbon eight inches long. 
Fringe the ends, sew the edges together 
and fill with dry, white sand. If you 
wish, some appropriate phrase may be 
outlined upon it. 

“A “Memory Jogger” is something 
that is to almost everyone in town or 


j and citron, one pound of béef suet, chop- 





country. 


It is very restful the latter part of the 
day to sit down and plan what is to be 
done the following day. If this is care- 
fully thought out and noted, it will en- 
able a tired woman to spend a much 
more restful night. 

Something that will answer this pur- 
pose and which is not too good to use 
may be made by gluing a block of paper 
to a square of cardboard. 























Decorate in water colors or ink or 
scrapbook pictures, as fancy dictate, at- 
tach to the top a loop by which to hang 
it, and fasten to one corner a pencil by 
means of Tom Thumb ribbon the same 
color as that of which the loop is made. 

This a pretty idea, and one which may 
be used to advantage in a large circle of 
acquaintances, 


a~ 


A Homemade Chest. 


It was in its first condition a packing 
box. It was about three feet long and 
rather broad, but quite shallow. It was 
rather an aristocratic pagking box, being 
dovetailed instead of merely nailed at the 
joinings. The woman into whose hands 
it fell had an inspiration. The cover 
was knocked off and a carpenter fitted 
a cover on with hinges. Then she 
painted it black on the outside and white 
on the inside. When she had obtained 
the desired shade of inkiness she var- 
nished the box. The hinges on the 
cover she gilded. A _ pair of brass 








handles were added to the sides and 
an ornamental brass lock adorned the 
front. The chest reposed in a bed- 
room window and held madam’s skirts 
without creasing them. On top she put | 
a few curious looking cushions—a dull | 
red one, an old blue one and one with | 
bands of embroidery. And the popular | 
impression is that the quaint looking 
chest is either an heirloom or a treasure 
from an antique shop. 





For the Christmas Dinner. 


The Xmas dinner table must have as 
festive appearance as possible. If flowers | 
are not within your reach, make a pyra- 
mid of red apples and alternating rows 
of green, or better yet oranges, and then 
fringe the whole with sprigs of ever- 
vreens. 

Please the eye as well as the palate. 
Use the very best linen and dishes and 
silver you possess. The hostess should 
wear some becoming dress, and let all 
things bend to passing two happy hours 
with all the family, and perhaps some 
homeless guest, around the board. 

This seems to be the most popular 
menu for the day: 





Cream of Oyster Soup. 
Turkey Stuffed with Chestnuts. 
Sweet Potatoes, Baked. 
Mashed White Potatoes. 


Caulifiower. Rice Croquets. 


Celery. Cranberry Jelly. 
Mince Pie. Pium Pudding. 
Christmas Lemon Tarts. 

Fruits. Nuts. Raisins. 
Coffee. 


Cream of Oyster Soup.—One quart 
oyster liquor, two dozen oysters, one 
quart milk, two tablespoonfuls butter, 
two tablespoonfuls flour, juice of half a 
lemon, salt, pepper, and a tiny pinch of 
mace. Heat the milk and the strained 
oyster liquor in separate vessels. Rub 
the butter and flour together, cook them 
in a saucepan until they bubble and 
pour on them the hot milk, stirring until 
the mixture is thick and smooth. Add 
the oyster liquor, drop in the oysters and 
cook three minutes. Season and serve 
at once, adding the lemon juice after the 
soup is in the tureen. 

Chestnut Stuffing for Turkey —One 
quart Spanish chestnuts, two tablespoon- 
fuls butter, one teaspoonful salt, pepper 
to taste. Roast the chestnuts, but not 
too hard. Peel, chop, and mash them. 
Work in the butter and seasoning and 
stuff the turkey with this as you would 
with a bread dressing. 

Christmas Lemon Tart.—Two cups 
sugar, one cup butter, six eggs, two 
lemons, two large tablespoonfuls brandy, 
one teaspoonful grated nutmeg. Beat 
butter and sugar together, add the 
whipped yolks, the juice of one lemon 
and the rind of two, the nutmeg, the 
brandy, and the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs. Bake in small pastry shells 
and use no top crust. 

YOUR CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


One pound raisins, stoned and chop- 
~ed fine; one pound each” of currants 


ped very fine; one pound sugar, three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, one table- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
ground ginger, two eggs and the yolks of 
six more, one gill of brandy, and one 
gill of wine. Mix the fruit, ‘spices, and 
flour well, then add the eggs, well 
beaten, the grated rind of one lemon and 
the wine. Mix all very thoroughly 
and put in floured cloths or buttered 
molds. If cooked in one large pudding, 
it will require 10 hours of constant boil- 
ing, but if made in two puddings,. six 
hours will be enough, but the boiling 
must be constant, and the hot water 
must be replenished as fast as it boils 
away. ‘The ingredients should be mixed 
the night before the pudding is cooked. 








This will keep in a cool, dry place for a 








year, and will have a finer ff 
a month old than when first boiled 
A DAINTY DISH OF TEA CAKES. 
Some night when it is cold 
and eggs are 40 cents a dozen 
don’t know what to have for tea, put the 
ron gem-pans to heat on the stove. and 
while they are getting hot, put two a d 
one-half cups of flour, one cup of ene 
lated sugar, and two teaspoonfuls of hake 
ing powder in your sifter, and 


avor when 


and rainy 
and yoy 


sift t} 


times. Then add one cup of sweet er oi 
perhaps a trifle more, and x 
thoroughly ; put in the pans and bake 
If John don’t think them good |. do n't 


deserve to have an economical May 
DOUGHNUTS IN RHWYMI 
One cup of sugar, one cup of milk 
I Wo eggs beaten fine as silk. 
Salt and nutmeg (lemon ‘Jl do): 
Of baking powder, teaspoons two 
Lightly stir the flour in: 
Roll on pie board not too thin; 
Cut in diamonds, twists or rings, 
Drop with care the doughy things 
Into fat that briskly swells 
Evenly the spongy cells. 
Watch with care the time for turni: 
Fry them brown—just short of tu, 
Rollin sugar; serve when cool, 
Price—a quarter for this rule, 
—Ladies’ Hom: 
GINGER SNAPS, 
One cup molasses, one-half’. 
one cup butter and lard mixe! 
spoon soda, dissolved in wate ( 
teaspoon ginger and cinnamon act: fy] 
all together, and when cold sti: 
enough to mold and bake. 


ONION SAUCE, 


An onion sauce that will vo 
with turkey is made after the | 
recipe: Cook a dozen little whit ‘ 
in enough water to cover them. W \ey 
they are soft, drain off the water and 
press six of them through a tine <icve, 
Stir to asmooth paste two tables) 
of butter and one of flour. Adi ¢ 
ally a pint of boiling milk, stirring care. 
fully, and as soon as it thickens take it 
from the stove. Salt it to taste. They 
add the strained onions and the whol 
ones, and serve hot. 


CORN FRITTERS, 


For corn fritters either cooked or raw 
corn may be used. With four eggs 
eight ears of corn are necessary. A 
chopping knife can be used advantaye- 
ously to remove the corn from the cob, 
as the work can be done in much less 
time than with a knife. One tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
pint of sweet milk, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, and three tablespoonfi! 
of flour are also necessary. Beat t) 
yolks of the eggs smooth, stir the cor: 
slowly, then sugar and salt, flour, melted 
butter, milk, and, last of all, the whit 
of the eggs beaten into a stiff frot! 
Heat a gridle, grease it lightly with but- 
ter, and drop the batter on, in tabi 
spoonfuls. Turn with a cake turner. 
The fritters must be quickly cooked and 
served while very hot. 

OF BRUNSWICK STEW. 


THE ORIGIN 


The origin of Brunswick Stew, a dish 


‘much prized by Virginians, is said by 


good authority to be this: 

Several years ago a company of sports- 
men, bent on amusement, went to Bruns- 
wick County, Va. where game was 
abundant, to spend a few days camping 
out and hunting. 

One day leaving the cook to prepare 
dinner for them, he made too frequent 
use of a bottle the hunters had left be- 
hind, which so affected his head that 
when he came to put on his dinner he 
put the different kinds of game the 
hunters had procured altogether in the 
camp kettle, and aftera time he added 
the different kinds of vegetabies to the 
same, seasoning highly with salt, black 
and red pepper. When the hunters 
returned and saw the repast prepared for 
them, they were much disconcerted, and 
began to abuse the cook, who by this 
time had come to himself enough to real- 
ize the situation. He resolved to make 
the best of it, and declared that he 
had but the one kettle and he was just 
obliged to cook everything together, for 
they had told him they wanted their 
meats stewed, and potatoes, beans and 
corn boiled, and how else could he do it, 
he would like to know. 

The hunters, being very hungry, com- 
menced eating, and to their surprise 
found the dish so palatable they named 
it the Brunswick Stew, and ordered the 
cook to give them stew every day as long 
as they remained in camp. 

Recipe.—Two large slices of fat bacon 
to two small chickens or one large one, 
one and one-half pints of sliced toma- 
toes, one and one-half pints of sliced 
Irish potatoes, one pint of Lima or but- 
ter beans, one and one-half pints of 
grated corn, two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, salt, red and black pepper to taste. 
Boil chicken and bacon until quite ten- 
der, then remove the slices of meat and 
chicken bones; then add the seasoning 
and all the vegetables, except the corn. 
Ten minutes before removing from fire 
add butter and grated corn, stirring well, 
and taking care that the stew does not 
burn, 

Squirrel, lamb, rabbit, and other meats 
are often used instead of chicken, and 
at barbacuesall these meats are boiled 
together, with vegetables in proportion. 
—S. K. MAXweELL. 


& 
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Sugar from Cotton Seed. 


Tue German chemists have discovered 
away of extracting sugar from cotton 
seed meal. It is a very high grade o! 
sugar, but too expensive for ordinary 
use. It is 15 times sweeter thau cane 
sugar, and 20 times sweeter than bect 
sugur, aml is especially adapted tor pre- 
serving. 
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A curio dealer of Amoy, China, owns 
a group of figures carved from gnarled 
tea roots, which stands nine feet high, 
weighs 590 pounds, and is valued at 
$130. 





: ’ ‘ . 13 ft 
Beautiful and Instructive Holiday tits 
Washington Souvenirs, Photographs of Celeor 
and Public Buildings. Articles of Historic TNen 
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hould lay about 12 dozen eggs 


teed clover to laying hens four 
es a day with profit. 


aud mineral matter in soluble 


red with strips, and it will be 


hat your poultry is free from 


can be bred as easily ‘as the 


ding is to be avoided. 





‘ing the breeding stock, the 
‘weigh about 30 or 35 pounds, 
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lor 





Cacklings. 
ular times for feeding. 
ning mash should be fed 


be a lazy man who can’t 
| something to do in the 


re, fresh water always in the 
uddles are not beneficial to 
it the fowls. 


1) pounds of clover that is di- 


ug surpasses clover as a shell 
tance. Remember that 100 
are needed to produce the 


rer 


nes contain meat, blood, 


rich in phosphates, nitrogen, 

The fowls will eat crushed 

s ravenously, and they will 
preference to other food. 

your fowls are not subject to 

nothing is so liable to 
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THE TURKEY. 


le and Easily Bred Fowl for 
the Farmer. 


cessiul raising of them is 
profitable to the breeder. 
Aside from being the 
largest of all poultry, its 
flesh is the finest and more 
any. With proper at- 


proper locations it gathers 


halt of its living from the | 
raising an early brood aj 


g is made, as the young will 





rst crop of grasshoppers. 
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CRESTED 


r readily sees the profit in | 
and by having them 


y 
ily 


y he realizes a clear profit at | Embden, in Westphalia. 


t and trouble. To success- 
turkeys you must have 
ls. ‘This is more essential 

rkey than any other breed, 

Bad 
eglect will dwarf their 
weaken their constitutions, | 

had results and poor returns 
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TURKEY COCK, 


i should weigh between 15 
ls. The best age for breed- 
om two to three years old. 

e set in March and April, 
ter of the season should in- 
time of sitting. A turkey’s 
he on the bare ground, free 

' of flooding during rain, and 
mie quiet place. As turkeys 
(ters, care should be taken 
© sitters are off their nests at 
's. Two broods can some- 
ed by one hen turkey. 
hatching lasts 28 days. 
rood is hatehed the mother 
uined in a roomy coop with 
ul, open to the south, on a 
run. Before taking the 
© nest dust them with in- 
If you find any lice on 





‘low drops of sweet oil or a 


‘0 or three drops of carbolic | 
' meal, grains, and topp! 


nful of oil on their heads 
No food is civen for the 
ts, as the yolk of the egg 





| from which the poult was hatched fur- 





nishes nourishment for that period. 
Hard-boiled eggs, mixed with bread 
crumbs, should be fed four or five times 
a day for the first week. Curd made 
from sour milk, with young onion tops 
cut fine and mixed with it, is excellent. 
When the young are a week old they 
should be fed cracked corn or oat, and 
wheat grits; oatmeal, with about 10 per 
cent. of pure bonemeal mixed with it. 
Boiled Indian meal can be used as a 
variety in feeding. Give fresh, cool 
water two or three times a day, and if 
possible, give milk as an occasional 
drink. 


no other food than they can find, grazing 
the fields and orchards until November. 
If they are then shut up for a few weeks 
and fed on meal rd oats, they will 
quickly fatten to great weight, and be 
ready for the markets for Christmas. 

It is seldom that a goose lays until 
after a year old. A large extent of 
water is not at all necessary for geese ; 
they do very well with only a large tub 
to bathe themselves in, but of course to 
look well the pure white Embden goose 
requires a large pond or brook. 





Hens on the Farm. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Most 
farmers keep a flock of hens, but few 
give them any intelligent care. Many 
are deterred from doing so because they 
have not fancy stock or elaborate build- 
ings. In my opinion these are quite un- 
necessary, and in my own flock I much 
prefer the common hen to her much 
praised sister; and as for houses, I don’t 
see how I could better mine. It consists 
of three small houses facing a shed open 
at the south; each house is about 4x6 
feet and four feet high in the rear and 
five feet in front. These are white- 
washed once a year, and every little 
while the roosts are rubbed with kero- 
sene. Sulphur is burnt in them and the 





droppings are hoed out. I am never 





EMBDEN GOOSE. 


The secret of turkey raising is in keep- 
ing the poults from being chilled. When 
the young are about three weeks old, the 
old bird may be let out with them every 
morning after the dew is off the grass, 
and shut up every evening. If you can 
keep the young dry until they have 
thrown out the red on their heads, your 
chances are bright for success. ‘They 
then become hardy and should be al- 
lowed to roam at will. 

A turkey does not attain his full 
weight until the third year. A great 
mistake is made by many when they sell 


their largest birds and save the smallest | 


or latest hatch for breeding purposes. 
This should never be done if you expect 
to produce a large and healthy stock. 
The large, well-formed birds of perfect 
plumage will leave their mark upon their 
progeny. 


TURKEY. 
The Embden Goose. 


This beautiful bird is named from 
Its plumage 
is a pure and spotless white; the bill is 
of a dark flesh color and its legs and feet 
are of a deep orange; the eyes area 
bright blue. In carriage they are very 


tall and erect, with fine square bodies, | 


which in fat specimens touch the ground. 
They grow to an enormous weight, and 
ganders have been known to weigh as 
much as 32 pounds at three years old, 
and a goose of the same age weighed as 
much as 26 pounds. 
a breeding bird should be about 20 


pounds, 


The eggs of the Embden geese are | 


white in color, very large, and rough in 
shell, which is extremely thick. It is a 
good practice to set the eggs under a 
large hen, such as Brahmas or Cochins, 
which can cover three or four of them. 
Goose breeders very rarely ever allow 
the geese themselves to sit. A turkey 
hen also makes a good mother for them. 


troubled with vermin or sickness among 
my hens. The shed is quite large and 
the hens stay there if it is snowy; other- 
wise they have the run of the farm, and 
this makes their keeping much cheaper, 
as the grown hens are fed very little 
from May until October. 


odd places where hens are likely to go. 
These boxes are about 18 inches by 2 
feet and three feet high, with a slanting 





roof and an opening in front fixed so it 

| can be shut when the hen is sitting and 

| others cannot get to her. 

| Ido not have any of those phenom*nal 
layers that we read of, but my hens 

satisfy me. I keep from 35 to 40 hens, 


and sell between $20 and $25 worth of 


eggs, besides raising over 100 chicks 
yearly. A good way to raise chickens 
where hawks are troublesome is to make 
a park and set the coops with mother 


the top and hawks will not meddle if the 
park is good and high. The old hens 
cannot get in and eat the feed from the 
chicks nor stamp them to death—Lucy 
TAYLOR. 
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White Muscovy Ducks. 


These ducks have some peculiar char- 








| other breeds of ducks. 
| name indicates, is pure white in all the 
| plumage. 
| to the size of the body, and being wide 
at the base, it appears stout; is of pink | 


A good weight for | 





acteristics, being long and large in com- 
mon with their cousins, the Colored Mus- 
covies, having longer wings and tails than 
The color, as the 


The bill is short in proportion 


color, not the same as the legs, those 
being yellow. The birds appear long, 
owing partly to the length of tail; yet 
there is a breadth of breast and body 
which prevents an appearance of slim- 
ness; neither is the neck long in pro- 
portion to the body. The drake is con- 
siderably larger than the duck, so that 
the sexes may be easily distinguished at 
some distance. The head of the drake 
is large and surmounted with a crest; 
' this crest rises and falls when the bird is 
scared or attacked. Another feature, 
which is quite ornamental and contrasted 
with the white plumage, is the red face 
and scarlet carbuncles at the base of the 





bill. These parts become enlarged with 
age. The combs and wattles are bright 


red and full in time of health, while ex- 
haustion from laying or any other cause 
makes these parts shrunken and dark 
colored. Muscovy ducks perch like 
pigeons, and like them can fly con- 
| siderable distance with ease, their long 
| wings giving them this advantage over 
other species of domestic ducks. These 


bird in the feather, which, however, is not 


| traceable when it is dressed for the table. 


WHITE MUSCOVY DUCK. 
“Don’t Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your 


The eggs should be well and regularly 
sprinkled with lukewarm water, to pre- 
vent the shell becoming so hard as to 
check the egress of the young. The 
period of incubation is 30 days The 
young are easily reared, and should be 
fed regularly three times a day. The 
first food for the young should be hard 
boiled eggs, rice, and bread; after the 
first week they should be fed barley 
ngs, and an abun- 
When once fully 


dance of green food. 


| fledged the goslings will thrive well with 


Life Away.” 

Name of little book just received—tells 
about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical cure for chewing, smoking, cigaret 
or snuff habit. You run no physical or finan- 
cial risk, for Notobac is absolutely guaranteed 
to cure or money refunded. Your druggist’s 
got it or will get it. Write for the book— 
mailed free. THE STERLING RemeEDY Co., 
Box 3, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. Agents 


wanted. 
———__—9— ————-_--——- 


South Carolina farmers are finding it 
very profitable to grow oats more exten- 
sively than heretofore. 








| yet we note several sales of fairsize. The 


I have nest boxes scattered around in | 
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The Australian what' crop is reported as 
31,750,000 bushels agit 34,500,000 bushels 
last year. Prime .reponts Kansas is still 
suffering from a sevese dvouth and ground is 
bare of snow, and wheat és but one-half the 
size it usually is at;this,dlate. 

Chicago local scalpetrsiand elevator men are 
buyers of May wheat, ; \\\' 

Bradstreet reports the visible increased east 
of the Rocky Mountains 1,064,000 bushels. 
West 261,000 bushels., 

Australian wheat increased 149,000 bushels 
afloat, and aboard decreased 32,000 bushels. 
The world’s visible increased 1,442,000 bushels 
and is now 193,660,000 bushels. 

Prime reports corn movement to centers 
light, more than usnal percentage going to 
seaboard, New England, and the South. 
Texas has been drawing 10 train loads of corn 
from Kansas daily. The drouth is as bad to- 
day in Kansas as ever. Ground is bare. 

The Government feport made the corn 
acreage of Iowa in July, 7,428,000 acres. 
The State report just issued makes the corn 
acreage only 6,016,000 acres, 1,412,000 acres 
less than the Government report made it. 
Government report makes bushels grown 
262,000,000. State report was 214,000,000 
bushels. Bradstreets made visible decrease 
765,000 bushels. Sentiment was more bullish 
and trade moderate. 

The acreage of Winter wheat in the central 
West will probably be less than last year even 
compared with the area harvested. In Kan- 
sas the area will probably be smaller than 
seeded in the Fall of 1892, but larger than 
harvested ifi the Summer of 1893, owing to 
the large area plowed up in the Spring of 
1893 and planted to corn. In Texas the area 
will probably be 20 per cent. larger than last 
Fall. In California the area plowed up is 
considerably larger than in 1892, but as seed- 
ing has just about commenced it is difficult to 
estimate how farmers will divide the crops. 
There is little doubt, however, that the areas 
of wheat and barley will both be larger. 
Taking the United States as a whole it may 
not be wise to estimate the acreage less than 
harvested in 1893. 


Wool. 


Boston, Dec. 13.—The market is very dull, and 
no interest whatever is manifested upon the 
artof manufacturers. The absence of trade 
nany volume makes it difficult to fix definitely 
upon quotations, but the market undoubtedly 
shows less strength upon fieeces, and is un- 
changed upon the lower grades. 

For Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces the demand 
has become very light, and where two weeks 
ago some activity was noted anda better fcel- 
ing, to-day the inquiry is #imost nil. The stock 
is smalland this helps sustain the price in spite 
of the dullness, but it is not so certain but that 
dealers would be willing to shade if the offers 
were forthcoming. We quote XX from 2Ja25, 
No. 1, at 24a25 and X at 22025. 

Michigan wools are also very generally quiet, 

igh- 


est quotation, however, is 20} against 21 two 
weeks ago, while this week one large line sold 
at20. The tendency must be reported asslightly 


> 





| weaker, although there has not been business 


lh 


hens facing the inside ; string wires across } 


| 
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enouge to establish auything definite. 
Delaines are scarce and sg are being held with 
much firmness. The non for them, however, 

as dropped off corsideribly. We have no 
change to note in qudtations for these. A good 
delaine will bring abgut 23 and Ohio not over 
254. One lot of nice quurter-blood Kentucky 
combing brought 21. {We quote: Ohio delaine, 
25a26; Michigan, 23a25.. In-unwashed combiigs 
we quote quageer-Viee at 19420, and three- 
eighths at 20. Washed combings, 26 for No. 1, 
and 24425 for No. 2 

Texas wools have been much less active and 
show no feature of importance. otationsare 
reported that are fairly st¢éady. We quote 28a 
20, clean, for fine and %a for medium Fall 
wools, In Spring wools. jfine Northern 12- 
inonths’ growth, clean, 38a40, and for six to 
eight months’ growth, 35a3T, Medium of year’s 
growth is worth 33, and six to eight months’ 
growth, 32. 

A very light inquiry for Oregon wools is 
‘noted, but so small as tO althost pass unnoticed. 
We quote prices, clean, es #llows: Eastern No. 
1, 35056; No. 2,33: Valley No, 1, 34, and No. 2, 38. 

California wools are also very quiet and with- 
out feature. Prices are reported assteady. We 
quote the market, clean, as follows: 38a40 for 
Northern free, 12-months, and 35a37 for eight 
months; 37 for Southern 12 months, and 33a34 for 
six and eight months. Fall wools are quoted at 
30 for free and 28 for defective. 

Pulled wools have been less active,and the 
business reported isunsatisfactory. Nochange 
in quotations is yet noted. We quote on a 
scoured basis, as follows: Fine , 39a43; A 
supers, 33236; B supers, 28230; C supers, 20a24; 
fine combing, 35; Westera extra, 32a37. 

Territory wools are by far the most active, 
but the demand for these has fallen off ma- 
terially, and is very uncvenly distributed. The 
most that can be said about prices is that they 


| ure steady and have yet shown no weakness. 










Cents. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 4 a25 
Ohio and Pennsylvania X........eee. eee Zi a. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX.............- 23 a.. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 23 a24 
DEE, Disicegnccene= sgnesaevedducseecen 193220 
PO, BIG Bocce cttccs ceceveccecsccccese 23 am 
Combined, Wa. b.ccccecsesccccccce necedaesoed 2 ars 
Combing, No. 2.........0. ecccceccccecccoss SO GD 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing .... 20 a21 
Kentucky and Ind. §-blood combing .... 21 a22 
Missouri 4-blood combing. .........000 eee 18 al9 
Missouri §-blood combing..... ..seeee sees 19 220 
Delgine, EE Cn cin nana aieiationmbeliiews 25 226 
Delaine, Michigan finme........cceeceeeeecs 23 a2 
MORCANE TRE «0 cc cccccccecovecccncccecceses 10 al4 
Montana medium ...ccccsseccccccesecccecs 12 ald 
Wyoming fine.. . 9 al2 
Wyoming medium .........6.eeceeee 2 al5 
Kansas and Nebraska fine.........eee sees 8 al2 
Kansas and Nebraska medium.......... 10 al} 
SE sn cuks-cantinvaneks \6bess acebes sence « 18 al 
Texas Spring medium, 12 mos..........+ - 4 al6 
Texas Spring fine, 12 m08....... cece eens 2 al5 
Texas Spring fine, 6 to 8 mos..........+65 ll al4 
Texas Spring medium, 6to8 mos........ 5 al7 
a | ne Sere 8 al2 
Kentucky }-blood clothing. .......ceeeeee 15 al? 
Kentucky t-blood clothing. .......6 esse. 18 al9 
Unwashed fine Ohio and Michigan....... 15 al? 
Unmerchantable Ohid...... cc ccceceeeeees 19 u20 
Unmerchantable Michigan........08 sees 18 al9 
Lombs super pulled...ccccscccecceveseees + 20 ars 
Sgaper pulled... ccccccccccccccscccsccccce 18 226 
Extra pulled........seee Pccccceccccceccece - bas 
Western SUPER. ..cccccccce. covcccccces cose 15 a20 
Califoruia Spring...... Ccceees cocccccrvecs 10 al@ 
California Fall.. ... © ccccce coccce ceeeees cece 9 alZ 
! Oregon Enst ....0+-ce0e Oeveccevoccececvcce - Walt 
Orewon TANCY...ceeceeee PPrTTeriry PPTTTTTTy 13 al5 
| Ovewon fine valley ...+se0. oo cccecccccsoece 13 al? 
Oregon Medium Valley .....-seceeeeees oes 18 020 
DINO. catenins hetteniennnnened cocees 2t a8 
Australian and New Zealand......+ss+0++ 31 038 
Foreign carpet .....0..66. neces. © eobbsnen 124028 


| ducks are sometimes known as the Musk | 


| Duck, owing to the peculiar odor of the | {4 





New York, Dec. 13.—Taking the market on its 
natural merits, the conditions continue reason. 
ably favorable for business. Anumberof mills 
remain either idle or working on such sinall 
vroduction us to afford very little coysumption, 
Put that state of affairs is decreasing, if any- 
nd the tendency of the manufacturing 
situation is to add tothe number of looms in 
motion, Orders for goods have been booked 
upon which it is necessary to commence work, 
und it requires fresh material to do so in the 
majority of cases, owing to the very low amount 
to which the accumulation of supplies at the 
mills had been allowed to run. With many of 
the trade the idea seems to hold that the tariff 
bill in its present shape will not become a law. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 13.— Business during the 
last week has been tess active, but there has 
been no important change ittprices. The publi- 
cation of the Wilson .tariff bill has had a dis- 
turbing effect _ the trade. Opinions differ 
as to the probability of the final passage of the 
bill, and, while ther@ are many who, taking 
counse! of their hopes, Ipek for its defeat, others 
believe that it will ultimately be pushed through 
by a party vote. Metinwhile, the uncertainty 
and the agitation ofthe qaesiion in Congress 
cannot fail to have a;disturbing effect upon 
trade, and there is little in t Ne present situation 
to encourage the expeetation of more than a 
moderate hand-to-mouth business until the 
tariff question shall have been settled, 


Cotton. 


New York, Dec. 14.—The following shows the 
average of prices: 






Month. Open. High. Low. Close. 
January ...... 7.67 Fl 7.67 7.76 
February..... 7.75 7.86 7.73 7.84 
March... 7.34 7.97 7.84 7.93 
April. 7.92 8.03 7.93 8.6 
Muy. 8.00 8.12 8.00 8.10 
JUNC. .ccce cove 8.08 8.15 8.08 8.18 

Livestock. 

New Yor«K, Dec. 14.—No trading; feeling 
steady. Dressed beef dul] at 6fa9 per pound for 
city dressed native sides. Shipments to-day, 
250 cattle. Calves—Grassers steudy; veals weak 


and barely steady. Grassers, 2ia24; common to 
choice veals at 55}. Sheep and lambs—Market 
siow and barely steady for both sheep and 
lambs. Sheep sold at 2.25a3.20 per 100 pounds; 
lambs at 4.00a6.50 for common tochoice; culls at 
3.50. Dressed mutton off at 5ta7# per und; 
dressed lambs werk at 6+a8 Hogs— ket 
weak at 5.50a6.00 per 100 pounds. 

CHIDAGO, De-. 14.—Cattle— Market steady. 
Common to extra steers, 3.25a6.00; stockers and 
feeders, 2.2523.75; cows and bulls, 1.25a3.25; 
calves,2.25a6.00. Hogs—Marketfirmer. Heavy, 
4.80u5.35; common to choice wixed, 4.8605. 
choice assorted, 5.30a5.35; light, 4.40a5.26; pigs, 





4.35a5.15. Sheep-—Receipts, 12,000. Market weak. 
Boor to choice, 1,003.35; lambs, 2.75a4.75. 
Grain. 

New Yor«, Dec. .14—Wheat—No. 2 red, ia} 
lower, very dull, steady; March, 70,a704; rm 4 
72tu72t. Rye dull; Western. 50a57. Barley dull, 
steady; No. 2 Milwaukee, 6la62; Western, 50a64. 

Corn—No, 2 dull, ¢a} lower, steady; January, 
440444; No. 2, 4540464; May, 45$. 

Oats—No, 2 dull, nominal, easier; State, 36a40; 
December, 33t asked; January, 334; Western, 34 
240; February, 35% asked; May, 354 asked. 

CHICAGO, >. 13.—The following shows the 


range of prices: 
Open. High. Low. Ciose. 





. December.... .61¢ .61¢ .61f .61§ 

Wheat, { Magember..- ee ee 

Corn... 4 Deccmber.... .35¢ .354 .35¢ .35¢ 

a) Pe » 40 .40¢ .30G = .BOE 

Oats... / December....  .28 2 2 

| May...... wa fe = Se 

Pork... { J nuary A 12.€0 12.52 12.52 

{3ey Lapin beseet 2.80 12.80 12.70 13.70 
January. 7.85 7.80 7. 

Lard... (Maya... 7.02 7.09 7.63 
anuary 6.57 6.52 e 

Ribs .. { May..... 6.70 6.00 6.60 


Produce. 


New York, Dec. 12, 1898. 

Butter—A large proportion of the receints of 
butter have a frosty tinvor. State dairy is not 
plentiful, and fancy andchoice stock is firmly 
1eld. Creamery is very firm, especially Elgin. 
Choice imitation creamery is rather scarce, and is 
firm, There isa good demand for fresh factory. 
June packed is steady. 
State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fancy, per 

ib ieataek cisigtiamendadiane vecson 
State dairy, half-tirkin tubs, choice, per , 


NT Hctees Leoxew teardinssatens vecevsescnene 5 ale 
State dairy, tubs, per pound..... .....++- 19 a20 
Dairies, eutire, choice, per pound........ 25 a2ie 
Eastern creamery, new, choice, per 
grcune..: Poddivntetesevgevdecceesssneneees 254a26 

astern creamery, fair to good r 

EG cccccece = Seeceeseoece etn o 23 ats 
estern creamery, new, choice 4 
leases ante bse eccogeencees Ms 274028 
estern creamery, fair to good, per 

ae te Pg ehewcscsbHocoses cocccecccseeseses a27 
estern dairy, choice, per pound........ 21 a2z2 


Western dairy, fair to good, per pound.. 
Imitation creamery, choice, per pound.. 


Imitation creamery, fair to good, per 
POUR. 2.065.000 Cevccecccccvcccccccccsooce 18 a22 
Factory, fresh, choice, per pound........ 20 a.. 
Factory, fresh, good, per pound.........- 18 al9 
June packed, choice, per pound.......... 184a19 


Beans and Peas—There is a fair demand for 
marrows, but mediums and pea beans are quiet. 
There wasa fair demand for red kidneys for ex- 
port. Black turtle soup beans and Limas are 


quiet. Foreign marrows and mediums are 
steady. Green peas are not active. We quote: 
Beans, marrow, choice............ « -. age 45 
Beans, medium, choice...........+++ 180 a1 8 
Beans, pea, choice..........cecceees - 1%al 77 
Beans, red kidney, choice......... - 223a230 
Beans, white kidney, choice........ 210a2 15 
Beans, black turtle soup...........- 22%a20 
Beans, Lima, California, per 60 

PE cubesctebdsstnininsosckseces <6 
Beans, foreign, marrow.........++ » 2Ma2zB 
Beans, foreign, medium..... eeecces 155 a1 6 
ee - 160a16 
Green peas, barrels, per bushel.... 1 224a 1 % 
Green peas, bags, per bushel....... ,c8it@ 
Green peas, Scotch, new, bags, per 

bushel........ Limmbusesees once sceee's 1402145 


Cheese—Domestic trade in cheese was rather 
quic’. but holders firmly maintained prices. 
here was a fair demand for cheese for export. 


State factory, colored, large, fancy, 


ES iadiieman -B5s0n ke ¥heseeeete llia Lift 
State factory, large, white, fancy, per 
UREN chads cessed ceeernssrecece ctansacns 1lfa 11} 
State factory, full cream, large, choice, 
i  antndnhsewemmetcceenesensieaese ll all} 
State factory, full cream, large, ordi- 
nary to good per pound.............0008 9 a 10% 
State factory, small, fancy, per pound.. 12 a 12} 
State factory, small, gouu to choice, per 
ies innarscencses ennai eieeihlipaidmdacnaies ll a llg 
State factory, part skims, prime, per 
cin nasntneseepassess cereus beedceen Ta 7 
State factory, part skims, fair to good, 
POR POTN 6 o.ss ccweesevccccecccccotes cvccve a 6% 
State factory, part skims, ordinary, per 
SN cindchesbihinidbteneeneienkaesnsweks 4a 5 
State factory, full skims, per pound.... 2a 3 


Dried Fruits and Nuts—There is a fair de- 
mand for evaporated apples, and prices are firm. 
Peaches are in better demand, and prices are 
quite steady. Cherries and raspberries are 
rather scarce, and ere firmly held. Biackberries 
are also firm. Peanuts are steady. Chestnuts 
are weak. Hickory nuts are rather quiet. 





Apples, evaporated, fancy, per 

a hindik xeenaivaitints eninsaninemen lia tli 
Apples, evaporated, choice per 

SD iccnchineledekenerceenene nesses ja 3:10} 
Apples, evaporated, ordinary to 

BOGE, DOP POM. occ c cncscs.0s- voce 8a 10 
Apples, sun-dried, per pound........ 4a 6 
Peaches, North Carolina, peeled, 

DOP PODIE .. 2. cc ccccccccccscecccscoce 8a 9} 
Peaches, Delaware, evaporated, 

peeled, new per pound...........65 lia 18 
Peaches, Delaware, evaporated, un- 

peeled, POF POWING..0.00cceccccccsce 6a 7 
Peaches, California, unpeeled, new, 

in boxes, per pound.. awe 9a 10 
Cherries, per pound............ eee Wa HU 
Rid&pberries,evaporated, per pound lzja_ 17% 
Blickberries, per pound.........+.+6 a 7 
Huckleberries, per pound........... Ilda 15 
Apricots, California, per pound..... la 14 
Peanuts, fancy, per pound........+. + & 4 
Peanuts, fair to good, per pound.... Sai. 
Peanuts, shelled, per pound........ e lia 3 
Peanuts, shelled, Spanish............ 2a 3t 
Chestnuts, per 60-pound bushel..... $1 a$3 00 
Hickory nuts, per 50-pound bushel. 75 a 1 00 


Eggs—Strictly fresh gathered eggs are scarce 











and firm. There is a fair demund for prime, 
sweet icehouse eggs. Limed eggs are rather 
quiet. 

State and Pennsylvania, fresh gath- 

ered, fancy, per GOZEN........eee eeeees 264.a27 
Eastern, fancy, per Gozen,...ceeceseseee -- 226 
Eastern, choice, per dozen.......+. eccese 244225 
Western, fancy, per dozen...... ccseeeee 254026 
Western, choice, per dozen........6.e005 244a25 
Western, icehouse, choice, per dozen... 22 a.. 
Western, icehouse, fair to good, per 

GONir6 cc en weccneteeccescesecervevccenans 18¢a21 
Western, seconds, per case.... $3 00a$s 00 
Southern, fresh, choice, per dozen.. 24a 4 
Limed eggs, Eastern, per dozen.... 20a = 204 
Limed eggs, Western, per dozen.... 2a 204 
Limed eggs, Canada, per dozen...... --& 2b 

Fresh truits—Apples are not plentiful, and 
choice varieties are quite firm. Cranberries are 
very firmly held, and prices have advanced. 
Grapes are very quiet. There is a very good 
demand for fancy oranges, but inferior fruit is 
almost entirely neglected. Mandarines and 
tungerines are quiet. Grape truit is rather 
quiet. 

Apples, Northern Spy, per barrel.. $3 00 a 4 00 
Apples, King, hand picked, per 

WRGTEE: cc0es cencee cececcqsceesecoccce 85a 450 
Apples, Snow, per barrel.,......... » BWad 
Apples, Spitzenburg, per barrel... 3 50 a 5 00 
Apples, Buldwin, per barrel........ 325 a 4 00 
Apples, Greening, per barrel....... 300 a 400 
Apples, fair to good, per barrel.... 1 75 a 3 00 
Apples, ordinury, per barrel.,...... 100a150 
Cranberries, New Jersey, per 

Co 08 cnntdtaventeiemnanteaees 12al 75 
Grapes, Western New York, Ca- 

tawba, por larwe basket.......... lia 18 
Grapes, Western’ New York, Ca- 

tawba, per small basket.......... 8a 10 
Grapes, Western New York, Con- 

cord, per small basket..........066 9a hi 
Grapes, Wes.ern New York, Con- 

cord, per large basket...........+5 loa W@ 
Oranges, Florida, brights, choice, 

POT DOX. oo cccevecccccecccececes cece ooee 2200 
Oranges, Florida, brights, best 

BMmed, POT WOT..c00cccserccccccscoce © BBE cece 
Oranges, Florida, average lines, 

POF DOK... cccccccsccccccsvccsccoece 1 37 a 1 62 
Orangts, Florida, russets, per box. 150 4a.... 
Oranges, Florida, inferior, per box. 75 a1 25 
Oranges, Florida, Tangerines, per 

Dll. enicadsaaerians i Ressens 1N0a2B 
Oranges, Florida, Mundarines, per 

POMEL cho 0000050206000 c0c0ce caccvcese ° 75 a1 50 
Grupe Fruit, Florida, per box..... » 10a2% 


. FURS AND SKINS, 
. North and South and 


t Northeast, Southwest. 
Black,bear..,...- ++ $18 20a$3l 50 $9 O0ag22z 50 
Cubs and yearlings 7 20a 16 20 3 75u 7 50 
Beaver, large...... + 63a 810 5 6 75 
Beaver, medium... 49a 5 75 3 60a 490 
eee + 9 00a 1200 6 Wa 9 00 
Marten, dark...... - 19a 475 ae sen 
Marten, pale and 

DROW Mee cccvesoce ee 8a 118 —— eo 

NR ee 70a 2 37 58a 87 
Red fox....++- sososee 130a 1 St 1a 12 
Gray fox.......++. oe 48a 73 42a 50 
Skunk, biack...... - 1a 12 %a 110 
Skunk, halt striped T2a $l 38a 7 
Skunk, striped..... 36n 4 - Ra 36 
Raccoon ......+006+ ° 75a 100 Da 7 
Opossum, cased 

BND cts cupcse scat Aa @ 18a 21 
Opossum, medium 

and large, open... 12a 15 8a ll 
Wi8BeRbs< occ sveccde Oa 123 40a = 60 
Muskrat, Spring... Raw 12a 22 
Muskrat, Fall...... 9a ll 8a 10 
Muskrat, Winter... lba 17 La b 

May and Straw—Prime grades of hay are 
stea % Straw is easy, 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 pounds...........6+.+00. 85a90 
Hay, No. 2, per 100 pounds...... covcccccccce FORGO 
Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds.........cees.se0e GOatd 
Hay, clover, per 100 pounds....... cocccece HOUS5 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds........ 60a65 
Hay, salt, per 100 pounds ........... secsccce «850 
Long rye straw, per 100 pounds ............ 55a60 


Short‘tye straw r 100 pounds.........+6. ..a45 
Oat straw, per 1 cevees 45055 


ne Seccceeees 
Wheat straw, per 100 pounds............... ..ad0 


Poultty and Game—There is good demand for 
choice and prime live geese and ducks, but poor 
onesare dull. Live choice chickens and fowls 
are steady, but inferior qualities sell slowly. 
Live turkeys are plentiful and quiet. Fancy 
scalded chickens are steady, but dry-picked are 





LABOMBARDE & DEPAROIS, 
Commission Dealers—Hay, Grain, and 
Produce. 


Liberal Advances Made. Reference Ex- 
¢hanged. Correspondence Solicited. 


No. 11 to 19 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H, 





A WATCH, A GHAIN, A PAPER, $1.65. 





The Best- Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
American Public. 





NO TOY, 


NO HUMBUC, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Wateh and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for less 
Money than he Gan Secure them Anywhere Else. 








THE FACE, 


DESCRIPTION 


sixteenth of an inch thick. 
thicker. 
motion, and is not affected by heat or cold. 
oreide or firegilt. 
when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. 


ery of the watch in good running order. 


of postage and wrapping. 


In order to pnt Toe American FARMER 
at the top of the list in number of subscribers, 
we have secured sole control of the output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispose of within the next thirty days at less 
than cost. 

This statement does not scem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
that the extension ef a subscription list to 
any newspaper involves an enormous expense 
in advertising, and for other purposes. A 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 
pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable from a pe- 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to put the sub 
scription list of THE AMERICAN FARMER at 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We tl@refore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre- 
paid, to any address in the United States, 


OF THE WATCH: 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
once every 24 hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent attach- 
ment. The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it. It is suitable to carry in the pocket 
or to hang upon the wall in bedroom or parlor. 
in size, the face of the watch being one and seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and fifteen- 
It is no heavief than an ordinary silver watch, and but a trifle 
It has a strong, quick beat, and runs in any position, either at a standstill or in 
It is open-faced, with a heavy glass crystal. The 
case is polished and lacquered to resemble gold. 
The chain is not shown in the cut. 
15 to 25 cents. A small-charm also goes with the chain. 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER comes twice a month at the regular price, 
We send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confidence in our proposition, we guarantee the deliv- 


It need only be wound 


To save space, the cut is slightly reduced 


This material is frequently advertised as 
It sells at retail in the country from 


The watch and chain will be sent, postage prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
Six yearly subscribers at 50 @emts each, and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost 





rather quiet. Many of the chickens and fowls 
received are poor in appearance. Fancy tur- 
keys are firm, but undergrades are urged tor 
sale. Ducks and geese are quite plentiful in 
the market, but the demand is almost entirely 
confined to choice grades. Tame squabs ure 
steady. Grouse are quitedull. Thereisa large 
supply of partridges, and only choice and prime 
birds are steady. Choice wild ducks are firm. 
Snipe and plover are scarce and firm. Rabbits 
are more plentiful and are easier, We quote: 
LIVE POULTRY. 





Geese, Western, per pair.........+++- $1 12ja 1 50 
Ducks, State and New Jersey, per 
SOLES EE EET » Oa 9 
Ducks, Western, per pair......++++ + Wai 80 
Chickens, near-by, per pound....... 7 mre 
Chickens, Western, per — pesenes 7 
Fowls, State, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, per pound........s00. OG ove 
Fowls, Western, per pound........« . Sia 9 
Roosters, mixed, per pound........+- 5 @ «+. 
Turkeys, miaed, per pound......... . Tia St 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens, Philadelphia, large, per 
WOM «0.0.00 000000 2ccssessevvvescoess l4a 15 
Chickens, Philadelphia, mixed 
weights, per pound......eeeseeereee lia 18 
Chickens, State and Pennsylvania, 
dry-picked, prime, per pound...... Sa 10 
Chickens, New Jersey, prime, per 
ee giannis Dabiniak aoa lia 13 
Chickens, Delaware and Maryland, 
choice, per POUNG.........+eneeeeee la ll 
Chickens, Michigan, scalded, per 
DOIG 6 ivcccscess ersesecnseee +0 sees 9a 10 
Chickens, Western, scalded, prime 
PCF POUNT .....eeeeeeeeeeee seseeeess 9a 10 
Chickens, Western, poor tofair, per 
POUNG «2060s eeeeee cece eee eeeeseneens 4a 6 
Chickens, Western, dry-picked, 
large, per pound....... seeeeees tees Sa 8& 
Chickens aud fowls, mixed. State 
and Pennsylvania, dry-packed per 
pound... .- cesses tenneserees steeeeee Sia 
Chickens and fowls, mixed, Western, 
dry-packed, per PoOurnd........+.++ 8a 9 
Fowls, Western, prime, a pound. e 8a 8 
Fowls, Western, scalded, prime, per 
POUNGA .. cece eee peeeees Pree a 8 
Fowls, Western, iced, fair to good a a 
PET POUNG.....-eceeeeeeeeee cere ccees Ta it 
Fowls, Western, poor, per pound... 4a 6 
Fowls, State and Pennsylvania, dry- 
packed, prime, per pou ~~ er Sia 9 
Fowls, New Jersey, dry-packed 
prime, per POuNG.....-.sseersseeee 9a 10 
Fowls, Western, poor, per pound.... 4a 6 
Turkeys, sealded, prime, per pound Wa ll 
Turkeys, State and Pennsylvania, 
dry-packed, fancy, per pound.... a ll 
Turkeys, up-river and New Jersey, 
fancy, per pound......+..06+- cnceee lia 138 
Turkeys, Delaware and Maryland, i 
good to prime, per pound.......... 10a 12 
Turkeys, Michigan, choice, per 
POU «2.66 ceceee cece ee weeeesaeerees 2.36 8 
Turkeys, Western, scalded, choice, 
PET POUNG... ccc ceeseeceeeencenersces Wa li 
Turkeys, Western, dry-packed, dry- 
picked, prime, per pound....... ot la ll 
Turkeys, Western. dry-packed, fair a 
to good, yer POUNG.....seeereeceees fa 9 
Turkeys, Western, poor, per pound 5a 6 
Ducks, New York, and New Jersey, 
JEP POUNG. .cececceeereeeeres teneeeeee l0a 12 
ucks, Long Island, choice, per e 
POUNA veseeeeseeeeeeeers ecenee coeeece Wa 14 
Ducks, Long Island, good, per pound wa B 
Ducks, Delaware and aryland, “ 
Choice, per POUNG....66 ceeveeceeees lia 12 
Ducks, elawaxe and Maryland, 
good to prime, per POUND. .ceee cers 8a 10 
Ducks, Western, fair to prime, per a 
POUTIG co cccercceeeceeeee sc erenenseens Ta 10 
Geese, young, Eastern, dry-packed, 
POT POUNG. .cccecceeeereeeeesenserees ote BD 
Geese, young, Delaware and Mary- 
land, dry-packed, choice, per 
POUNA ...ceceereeeceeses oe sareeeeeee 9a ll 
Geese, Western, iced, prime per 
pound OFS SS 000600 C9S000 600082 CoOCee . 6a s 
GAME, 
Tame squabs, white, per dozen...... + oy A$2 50 
Grouse. Western, dark, per pair......- j5a 1 00 
Grouse, Western, pintail, undrawn, a 
per pair eoeeeeseee eeee ees eseaereeeeees 60a 40 
Grouse, Western, pintail, drawn, per ; 
PUL. cece ceseceeresesreaeereresceneaes Sa 
Partridges, State, fair to choice, per 
WUT. scccccccvcvece Doccccccccccorecccccs 1 Wa 1 12 
Partridges, Western, undrawn, choice, am 
POL PAIL. . cere receeevess teneeene ence eens 75a 100 
Partridges, Western, fair to good, per 
PAUP sees sees eeerrereessecseeaees cess bees Wa 60 
Wild ducks, canvas, choice, per pair.. 2 00a 2 26 
Wild ducks, canvas, poor to good, per | 
Tl) SP ETETTL ETI 1 Wa 200 
ild ducks, red head, heavy, per pair 75a 1 25 
Wild ducks, red head, light, per pair.. 40a 50 
Wild ducks, teal, green wing, per pair 2a 35 
Wild ducks, teal, blue wing, per pair. 40a 50 
Wild ducks, Mallard, per pair.........- 40a 75 
Wild ducks, black, per palr........+0+- a 75 
Wild ducks, broad bill and widgeon, 
wit asade oteneeeubecenieanin core Da 
ild ducks, common, per pair.. - Ba 30 
uail, fresh, prime, per dozen......... Tha 2 00 
Quail: frozen, poor to fair, per dozen. 1 00a 1 25 
Golden plover, Per GOZEN. +++ ssee cesses sees als 
Grass plover, PCP GOZCN....seereeceeeee 1 00a 1 25 
English snipe, per dOZEN...c0eeceeeceee ones al 50 
Sand snipe, per GOZEN.....seeeeeeeeees - Da 4 
Live pigeons, per pair..... ©0000es coccee Ba Ww 
Rabbits, prime, per pair..... Sencdneves 2a 30 
Jack rabbits, per pair.......eeeeeeseees 60a 75 


Vegetables—There is a good supply_of do- 
mestic potatoes, and prices areeusy. Foreign 
»otatoes ure in limited supply, and are firmly 
1eld. Choice New Jersey sweet potatoes are 
rather firm, but Virginia sweet potatoes are 
dull. Choice onions are quite firm. Cabbage is 
steady. String beans an — peas are quiet. 
Celery is quitedull. Cauliflower and lettuce are 
irregular in quality and price. Tomatoes are 
steady. 

Potatoes, Western, Burbank, prime, 

per 180 pounds 
Potatoes, State Burbank, prime, per 

180 pounds........+..+++ adends<esreens 
Potatoes, State, Rose, and Hebron, 

per 180 pounds........... he. 00s0céeese 
Potatoes, State, poor to fair, per 180 

unds 
Potatoes, 

POUN BACK... 2.10 cccccccccvecccsccces . 
Potatoes, Irish magnum, per 168- 

POUN GACK..0 02000 cccesceescccsccsee ° 
Potatoes, German, per 168 pound 


$1 75a .... 
1 T5a .... 
t 87a 2 12 
1 37a 1 63 
2 00a 2 10 
1 75 a2 10 


eee ee Cee eee wees ee eeeerees . 


Scotch magnum, per 168- 





Gasicciaentthransendaseanichdekiesed 1 Wa 2 00 
Potatoes, Maine, Rose, and Hebron, 

in bulk, BE cccccee cocdeeces + 12a 200 
Potatoes, Maine, Rose and Hebron, 

per double-head barrel.............. 2 00a 2 25 
Potatoes, New Jersey, choice in bulk, 

per barrel .,.-...--+++++ Cetocce cocses 1 62a 1 87 
Potatoes, New Jersey, common in 

bulk, per barrel.........-+++.++ esses 1 2a 1 50 
Sweet potatoes, Vineland (N. J.) 

fancy, per double-head barrel...... 8 25a 3 75 





Sweet potatoes, Vineland (N. J.) 

fair, per double-head burrel........ 2 50a 3 80 
Sweet potatoes, South New Jersey, 

per double-head barrel............ 2 50a 300 
Sweet potatoes, Virginia, per barrel 50a 1 50 
Onions, Orange County, white, per 

IN cccanedentenes. kre peteesicadecos 2 Wa 3 50 
Onions, Orange County, red, prime, 

eR a ren 1 25a 1 62 
Onions, Orange County, yellow, per 

RE cisddiscinks ancuaakewanasnewsne 1 2a 1 62 
Onions, State, yellow, per barrel..... 1 50a 1 75 
Onions, Connecticut, white, per 

PT distietcabemecadéindeeeecececmas 2 Sa 4 00 
Onions, Connecticut, yellow, per 

nina 0 cneneeecaveleabesenessecens 1 50a 1 TE 
Onions, Connecticut, red, per barrel. 1 50a 1 7 
Onions, Western, yellow, per bar- 

4 aaeihadniawe ehbneen 1 Wa 1 75 
Cauliflower, prime to choice, per 

i AE Re 3 Wa 4 00 
Cauliflower, poor to good, per barrel 1 50a 2 50 
Cabbage, State, per barrel........... 2 00a 3 50 
Celery, faney, per dozen roots........ 40a 5) 
Celery, poor to good, per dozen roots lia 30 
Celery, flat, bunches, per dozen...... 1 Wa 1 50 
Turnips, Canada-Russia, per barrel. tsa =O 
Turnips, New Jersey Russia per bar- 

OD cad : Atldnann heehee eked se ntaeesse seen Ta 1 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per barrel..... ... 125a 1 3 
Squash, marrow, ver barrel.......... 1 Wa 1 25 
Egg plant, Florida, choice, per bar- 

MES hKorenses ceemdeders Sedamies sree 5 Wa 6 00 
Fez plant, Florida, fair to good, per 

nedbbi veskasc-uncsamuenadadcntiates 4 Wa 5 00 
String beans, Southern, choice, per 

IEEE hiseccccntsn skied 81800060008 062% 2 2a 2 50 
String beans, Southern, poor to good, 

Oe RE Ae -»+ 153a200 
Tomatoes, Florida, per bushel crate. 1 50a 2 50 
Cucumbers, Florida, per crate....... 1 Wa 3 00 
Lettuce, New Orleans, per barrel.... 2 00a 4 00 
Kale, Norfolk, per barrel............+ Wa 65 
Kale, Long Island, per barrel........ D0a .... 
Spinach, Norfolk, per barrel.......... 1 25a 1 50 
Green ptas, Florida, per crate.. ..... 1a 3.00 


SUNDRIES. 


Beeswax, Southern, pure, per pound... 25 a 6 
Beeswax, Western, pure, per pound... 24 a 25 
Honey, white clover, one-pound boxes, 

SF ONE accra cove caseaevevesss 001605 13 a 15 
Honey, white, clover, two-pound boxes, 

DOP POMS. 6.00.66: 50605:00:505000.000000s60008 la 13 
Honey, buckwheat, one-pound boxes, 

I ai 6ion 5 8 00268 005.96 600g senaer - Wald 
Honey, buckwheat, two-pound boxes, 

DOP POU i 5:006550.000060020000000csrev00 9a 10 
Honey, extracted, State, per pound.... 6 2a 6§ 
Honey, extracted, Southern, per gallon 60 a 70 
Honey, extractedg California, per 

Ps oo ccveccecesocessscccecqsesccosscese BR & 
Maple sugar, prime, per pound.......... jta 8 
Maple sirup, prime, per gallon can...... 60 a 75 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN COBBLER, 
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Ws offer below a set of tools the want of 
which costs our poople more than almost 
any other. 

READ THE LIST: 
Cast iron base and screw, 
Inch steel gas pipe standard. 
Wrench. 
Clamp to fit on standard, 
Saw clamps. 
Iron lasts, heels combined, to fit any boot 
or shoe. 
Cast iron anvil. 
Shoe hammer. 
Shoe knife. 
Pegging awl] handle. 
Sewing awl handles. 
Sewing awls. 
Pegging awl. 


el el el 


Paper iron clinching nails, 3-8. 
Paper 8 sie 4-8. 
Paper “ “ 5-8, 
Paper “ “ > q 


Bottle rabber cement. 
Bottle leather cement. 
Bottle edge blacking. 
Ball of wax. 

Ball shoe thread. 
Paper patterns for cutting soles. 

Wax end. 

Needles. 

Bristles for wax ends. 

Thirty-seven articles packed neatly in a 
box, weighing 32 pounds, and actually worth 
$10 to any farmer and his family, and will 
certainly save him twice $10 in money, time, 
and labor every year. 

Every farmer has felt the need of this set 
of tools. You can repair your boots and shoes, 
half-sole them, ete., mend your rubber boots, 
repair your harness, do all kinds of riveting, 
ete. 

We send the entire outfit, 


DDD ee bt et et et et et et et et Bt Dt et et 





weighing 32 
pounds, by freight for. . . .. . . $4 57 
Or seut tree for a club of 18 subscribers, 
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Suspecting the Parson. 


There are many tales told, most of 
them apocryphal, of queer incidents at 
weddings. I can vouch for the follow- 
ing: A workingman was being united to 
the lady of his choice at a certain chureh, 
and just before the moment for the pro- 
duction of the ring arrived the officiating 
clergyman leaned over toward the bride 
and whispered : 

“ Please take off your glove.” 

To his intense dismay the bridegroom 
resented the action and cried : 

“Here, mister, no whispering to my 
gal.”— London Figaro. 


> 


The Prescription Free.® 

Tramp—lI jus’ dropped in, mum, to 
offer my new cure for indigestion, dys- 
pepsia, and kindred ailments, mum. = It 
may prove a great blessing to your fam- 
ily, mum, and I charge you nothing for 
the perscription. 

Housekeeper—W ell, I must say that’s 
reasonable enough. What is the cure? 

Tramp—Liive on plain food, and give 
your rich and indigestible dishes to the 
poor. I’m the poor, mum.—New York 
Weekly. 


—— oe - 
Satan’s Easy Times. 


S. S. Teacher (explaining the subtle 
influence of Satan)—Why is it that a 
boy will pass by the fruit in his own 
yard and then take the same sort of 
fruit, not a bit better, from a neighbor's 
tree ? 

Boy—’Cause if yeh take y’r own fruit, 
y’r father will lick veh; but if veh take 
the neighbor's fruit, the neighbor dasent 
lick yeh, ‘cause your father will get mad 
and lick bim.—wStreet & Smith’s Good 
News. 

- 7 


She Wanted to See It. 


“Do you like to look at the hogs?” 
said Farmer Richland to his little niece 
from the city. 

“ Yes, indeed, uncle,” replied the in- 
telligent child; “but I can’t make out 
yet which pig it is that gives the bone- 
less bacon.—Titlsburg Chronicle. 





Unseemly Frivolity. 

Farmer’s Boy—Father, kin I go to 
the minstrels to-night with Hiram Home- 
spun? 

Farmer—Naw. ‘Tain’t more’n a 
month sinee yer went t’ the top o’ the 
hill to see the eclipse of the moon. 
Pears to me yew wanter be on the go 
the hull time. 
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Second Thoughts Best. 


Deacon Lowlands—Talk about hail- 
storms! I’ve seen hailstones come down 
as big as apples.” 

Listener—W hat sort of apples? 

Deacon Lowlands—Well—er—crab 
apples—New York Weekly. 

am ities a 
Almost the Same. 


“Oh, papa,” said Willie, “see my | 


borse-chestnut !” 
“That isn’t a horse-chestnut, my son. 
It is too small for a horse-chestnut.” 
“Well,” said Willie, “see my pony- 
shestnut, then.” —Hurper’s Bazar. 
——$_—$___—_@¢-———_____ 
Love's Inconsiderateness. 





Brakeman — Here, get a move on 


yer there! 
Mr. jOates—You shut up! 


of th’ state. 


Had Studied Some. 


Little Dot—What kind of a cow isa 


milch cow? 


Little Dick—It’s the kind that gives 
Dutch milk.—<Street & Smith’s Good 


News. 


—_— 


Why He Kicked. 





“What are you kicking around so 
for?” askea Judge Peterby of Gus De 
Smith, with whom he was taking dinner. 

“Well, you see I am acrank about 
skating, and when the ice cream is 
brought in I can’t control my legs,” re- 


vlied Gus.— Texas Siftings. 





A Perverse Taste. 


New Girl—What does your papa like 


for breakfast? 


Little Mabel—He likes almost any- 


thing we hasn’t got. 


Hobbs (looking at statue of Burns in 
Central Park)—Gee! These city fellers 
is rich. 
brass ! 


Me an 
Mandy is a-goin’ to kiss good-by if it 
paralyzes th’ whole -team-railioad system 








Missionary Work at Home. 
“ Jimmie, where did you get this five 
cents?” 
“It’s the money you gave me for the 
heathen, mamma.” 
“Then why did you keep it?” 
“ My teacher said I was a heathen.” 





The Altered Sign. 
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“ Dot’s a pooty goot sign. I sell me 
more as plendy of dot catsup now.” 
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“ Well, I gues I’ve played even with 


Dutchy this time.” 








“ Dunder und blitzen ! but I gif me 
fife tollar if I ketch dot feller .” 


He Was Disappointed. 


A tenant went to see his landlord about 
a house he had just rented, and about 
which he had some fault to find. He 
mentioned several drawbacks, and then 
said : 

“ And furthermore, Mr. Oppenheimer, 
the cellar is full of water.” 

Mr. Oppenheimer, the landlord, eyed 
him with reproach, and then exclaimed : 
“Vull of vater! Vell, vat you ex- 
pect? Vull of champagne?” —Harper’s 
Bazar. 


How It Went ‘Round. 


' First Boarder— Did you have a 
good Thank-giving dinner? 





Second Boarder—Fine. We had a 
turkey. 
First Boarder—What! only one 


turkey for all that crowd? Idon’t see 

how you made it go ’round. 

Second Boarder—It was tough enough 

to stretch.—-Detroit Free Press 
naieengeenmnaiiiieeinivenasinaats: 

An Untenable Theory. 
Husband—You are naturally of an 
unhappy disposition, that’s all that’s the 
matter. 

W ife—That’s your theory, is it ? 

Husband—I never saw you happy. 

W ife—That’s because you never saw 
me before I met youw—New York 


Weekly. 





Disappointing. 

“Sister,” said the little boy, “will you 
please make me a lot of biscuit, like 
those you gave us for breakfast the other 
day?” 

Sister was touched. They were the 
first cheering words Johnny had spoken 
to her in a long time. 

“ Certainly,” she answered. “Are you 
going to have a party ?” 

“No; I wanted to try them in my new 
slung shot.”— Washington Star. 














$ Price |S Worth a Guinea 3 Box,” | 260. 
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Dee LenS 
Dislodge Bile, 

Stir up the Liver 

Cure ick-Headache, 
Female Ailments, 
;Remove Disease and 
;Promote Good Health. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 2 
Famous the world over. 
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Make all their scarecrows oO’ 





Of all druggists. Price 2& cents a box. 2 


New York Dents Fe Canal St. i 
Yeuveres . 





3 
Ask for Beecham’s and take no cthers. 9 
: 
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THE DAIRY. 








Skimmings. 
“A young man attended the Iowa 
Agricultural College Dairy School last 
Winter. He had been working on a. 
farm for $20 a month. After. taking 
the dairy course he secured a pésitfoi "at 
$75 a month. This is only one Gage ut 
of a large number.”—-Dairy World. . 


Washington is making an éffort to 
stimulate the dairy or creamery interests. 
Large sums of money are now sent out 
of the State for dairy products. Some 
creameries have been established. Avon, 
Ahtamen, Cheney, Custer, Vancouver, 
and Woodland each have creameries, 
and arrangements are being made for 
putting them in operation in half a dozen 
other Washington towns. 


Pressure should be brought upon every 
State Legislature this Winter to pass 
laws for the rigid inspection of cheese 
factories and creameries, so that nothing 
but pure, clean products would be al- 
lowed to leave these establishments. The 
rigid inspection of Canadian cheese 
factories has compelled the production of 
a quality of cheese by these factories that 
has given them the highest prices in the 
markets of the world. 

In rather a spirited editorial upon the 
uses of capitalists in selling butterine, the 
Elgin Dairy report says: “ Do you know 
where you will end? The specious plea 
of the poor man’s substitute is too thin. 
IXvery day those of you who eat at a 
restaurant or hotel are furnished with 
butterine when you call for butter, and 
the owner knows he is cheating you and 
you know it. Why do you submit? It 
is time to do something now. Don’t 
wait for your neighbor creameryman or 
dealer to start. Get at it yourself. Set 
the ball in motion. Let everyone know 
on which side you stand, whether for 
honest dealing or for fraud.” 

At a recent meeting of the Manches- 
ter (England) Chamber of Commerce, 
the presiding officer gave some statistics 
of the amount of butter imported into 
Great Britain for 1892. The figures 
and sources of supply with amounts: 
Denmark, $24,243,675; France, $15,- 
157,240; other countries, $16,779,640; 
from the colonies in addition, $3,663,- 
395, A grand total of $59,823,950, as the 
amount of butter our English friends buy 
of outsiders. Again we are reminded that 
Denmark is at the head. She is there 
because her products are uniform. 
They are uniform because there are no 
unknown quantities dealt with in the 
manufacturing processes. Nothing is 
trusted to luck. The day is not far dis- 
tant when the dairymen will be held as 
strictly to account for the work done in 
his laboratory as the druggist is in his. 


ee 


STERILIZING MILK AND CREAM. 


With an Account of the Prize Butter 
at the Pair. 








“it 


HE SCIENTISTS tell us 
that it is bacteria in milk 
that sours it. They also 
tell us that heat will kill 
the germ of the bacteria. 
So if milk is heated to 150° 
Fahrenheit and cooled as 
rapidly as possible to 50°, 

it will keep sweet for 48 hours in the 

warmest weather if kept in a cool place. 

In heating the milk, it may be done in 

an open pan and constantly stirred, so 

that the milk will not have a cooked 
taste. Doctors all agree in saying that 
milk should be sterilized for Summer use, 
particularly for children, If creamery- 
men who run separators would run their 
milk through the separator to thoroughly 
cleanse it, but not to skim any cream 
out of it, running both the milk and 
cream into the same pan, then sterilize 
the milk, they could then warrant the 
milk to keep sweet for 24 hours; they 
could soon have the milk trade of the 
cities. The dairymen who now furnish 
milk for the cities have not the facilities 
that are required for sterilizing the milk. 
Steam and ice are the two requisites for 
the business. The creameryman would 
not have to undersell the dairyman, but 
by furnishing a cleaner and better article 
for sale, they would soon have no oppo- 
sition from them, and they, doubtless, 
would soon become patrons of the 
creamery. ‘The creamerymen have the 
facilities that are required for sterilizing, 
and as Iowa’s crops never fail, especially 
her ice crop, they have only to put up 
more ice and be prepared to sterilize all 
the milk they can sell. The creamery- 
men who are located on any of the rail- 
ways running across the State could ship 
sterilized milk or cream to Chicago, re- 
ceive it in the morning, prepare it before 
noon, ship in the evening, and it would 
be in Chicago the next morning in time 
for that day’s delivery. Milk shipped 
from Jowa, where we have cheaper land 
and cheaper feed, would come in compe- 
tition with the milk that is raised on the 
high-priced land within 50 or 60 miles 
of the city which is all in pasture and 
meadow for dairying purposes. The 
creamerymen who could not buy the 
milk could sell their cream in the city. 
In sterilizing cream only, you have 
not so much to handle. You can steril- 
ize cream the same as milk. I have 
kept sterilized cream from Tuesday until 

Friday, and it was still sweet, and it was 
sold for making ice cream. Sterilized 
cream is better for making ice cream 
than cream not sterilized. I alwa 
kept the sterilized cream for 24 hours, 
because it is always wanted in themorn- 
ing, and it could not be prepared in 
time for that day’s trade. Keeping the 
cream for 24 hours improves it, as it gets 
thicker and has a better body. Being 
‘always cold it does not churn in freez- 
ing. It will freeze quicker and take less 
ice to freeze it than cream not sterilized. 
John Ray, of Grinnell, one of the best 
ice cream makers in the State, who made 
1,500 gallons of ice cream last season 
from sterilized cream, says that one quart 








of sterilized cream will go as far and 


t sterilized. Hieesag’s that it will swell 
es in freezing anfianake a lighter and 
smoother cream @had the other. And 
when an ice creameanaker once uses ster- 
ilized cream, he willilmot use the other, 
This has been prowentby the demand we 
had in shipping sérifired cream to Des 
Moines last Summers We commenced 
shipping 10 gallons avery other day for. 
the first two weeltsy when an order came’ 
for 10 gallons daily. .ySoon after another 
order came for 20 gallons a day, and for 
the last month of. the ice cream season 
we were shipping 30 gallons a day-to the 
same firm. They pgid five cents morea 
gallon rather than not have the cream. 

We skimmed the milk 80 as to take 
10 quarts of cream from 100 pounds of 
milk. We sold the cream at 45 cents 
per gallon, delivered in Des Moines. It 
cost two cents a gallon to take it there. 
That is getting $1 per hundred out of 
the milk, when it cost 60 cents delivered 
at the creamery. Selling cream at that 
price is more profitable than making 
butter in the warm weather when the 
price is below 20 cents per pound. 

While I had beeu sterilizing cream the 
past Summer, I thought that as the cream 
had a sweeter taste and a richer flavor I 
would make a tub of butter from steril- 
ized cream. I did go, sent it to Chicago 
to be sold. It brought one cent a pound 
above the highest quotations. I made 
two more tubs of butter from sterilized 
cream, sent them to another @ommission 
house in Chicago, with a request that they 
send me a score of these two tubs; but 
they did not say anything about them, 
only they wanted more of such butter, 
and these two tubs sold like the other— 
one cent above highest market quo- 
tations. I concluded I would send the 
next tubs of butter where I would get 
score of it,so IT sent atub of butter made 
from sterilized cream to the World’s Fair 
for the September exhibit. It was made as 
follows: The milk was received in good 
order Sept. 2 and 3 at a temperature of 
76°; separated at a temperature of 85° 
with a DeLaval Turbine Separator. 
Then heated to a temperature of 150°, 
cooled as quickly as possible to 58°. On 
the afternoon of Sept. 3 added’ three 
gallons of buttermilk as a starter to sour 
it. Sept. 5 it was churned in 45 minutes. 
The temperature of cream at time of 
starting churn, 54°; the temperature of 
buttermilk when drawn off, 59° ; temper- 
ature of churning room, 70°. The butter 
was colored— W ells'& Richardson’s color 
—salted in the churn with Ashton salt, 
one and one-quarter ounces to the pound 
of butter. ‘Temperature of water in 
which the butter was washed, 52°. 
Worked once on a Mason worker. 
Temperature of working room, 60°. The 
buttermilk when tested showed a trace of 


oil. The butter was shipped to Jackson 
Park Sept. 7. Received the score Sept. 
18. It was as follows: Flavor, 42; 


grain, 25; color, 15; salting, 10; pack- 
ing, 5. Total, 97. Three points off in 
flavor. Perfect in all others. 


I have come t@ the conclusion that 
sterilizing cream for making ‘butter does 
not injure it, but rather improves it. 
Sterilizing cream has.the same effect on 
it that freezing has, as it takes all the 
color out of the cream ; but that does not 
matter much, as color is easily added. 
In ripening sterilized cream you must 
always use a starter to sour it. If the 
buttermaker has the right flavor as a 
starter, he could always control the flavor 
and have it the same at all times in his 
butter (the same as we have now in 
color). 

In the name of this convention, I 
would ask that the State Dairy Chemist 
and Bacteriologist make experiments in 
that line and get a ferment for a starter, 
and keep it for sale, so that we, as butter- 
makers, could always have the right 
flavor in our butter. The aim of the 
buttermaker of the present day must be 
excellence and uniformity, the butter 
to be of the best quality and always the 
samein flavor. [believe that by sterilizing 
the cream before churning and having 
the right flavor for a starter it would add 
thousands of dollars to the value of the 
butter product of the country, large as it 
is at present, though now it far exceeds 
either the gold or silver product of the 
country. 


~ When I made the butter for the 
World’s Fair, in September, I packed a 
thvee-pound package of the butter, kept 
it in the refrigerator of the creamery 
until Nov. 10, when I examined it and 
found that it had kept first-rate ; it was 
a little off in flavor from what fresh 
made butter is. It does not injure the 
keeping qualities of butter to be made 
from sterilized cream.—G. B. Lawson. 


The Piedmont Region of the South— 
“The Best Country Under the Sun.” 


After the war a heavy emigration began to 
the West from all the Southern States, which 
continued several years. In late years, how- 
ever, the movement has been reversed, and 
people are leaving the West and are settling 
in all parts of the South. The experience of 
those who kave lived in ‘both sections is that 
while the yield per acreage is not so large in 
the South as in some parts of the West, per- 
haps, yet the net profitsfor a series of years 
are quite as satisfactory and life far more 
comfortable, as the farmer does not have to 
contend with frequent aad protracted drouths, 
destructive cyclones aad caterpillars, and 
long, dreary, and severely-cold- Winters. 
Taking into consideration the climate, es- 
pecially that of the Piedmont region of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, ia, and Alabama, 
traversed by the Rich & Danville Rail- 
road system, with its advantages of good 
markets, cheap lands; pute water, and perfect 
school systems, umquestionably the ‘‘ Best 
country under the sum,’’ especially for the 
tiller of the soil, the manufacturer of cotton, 
woolen goods, and tobacco, is that situated 
between Washington, D. C., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., along the eastern slope of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, where all classes of 
citizens are prosperous and happy and a good 
livelihood can be had with minimum exer- 
tion. Outdoor work can be done every day 
in the year, and «storms, destractive alike to 
life and property, are not feared as in other 
sections of the Union. 

Map folders, showing time schedule and 
extent of Richmond & Danville system of 
roads, and circulars descriptive of land, cli- 
mate, etc., can be had on application to the 








Passenger Department, Richmond & Dan- 
ville Railroad, Washington, D. CG 


make as much idsoctéam as two quarts 


AN OPEN QUESTION. 


Why is it that the Boys are Generally 
so Anxious and Ready to 
Leave the Farm? _ 


ae ‘ 
Pay HE AVERAGE boy on the 

BLE N§ farm looks upon t y in 
ae Laas town withenvy. Heknows 
‘wer that boy need not milk 
cows, feed pigs, and follow 
the plowor harrow or culti- 
vator all the long, hot 
Summer days. He sees the 
tewn boy go fishing, base- 
ball playing, or nut picking, when he 
must work himself. Because he seldom 
"has. a chance for recreation, he thinks it 
nice to loaf around in town and be on 
the streets after dark like the town 
boy. 

When the farm boy becomes a young 
man of 21 he generally tries his best to 
get into some business or some office in 
town. Even a poorly paid clerkship in 
a dry goods or grocery store seems 
pleasanter to him than to till the soil. 
The gilded saloons and artistic places of 
amusement are more alluring to the 
young farmer’s fancy than the old, 
homely farmhouse. He has in town a 
chance to go to the opera or theater, he 
need not wear dirty overalls and handle 
a manure fork and curry horses. He 
makes the acquaintance of young city 
fellows who are “chic,” and with them 
he can smoke and spend his little salary. 
Besides, the city girl is attractive, she is 
so much more elegant and cultivated 
than her wholesome country cousin. It 
is the fire gilt of the city that makes the 
farm boy leave the solid gold of the 
country. Not altogether however. Coun- 
try homes could be made more pleasant 
and attractive to the boys and girls, and 
they could be given more freedom than 
they get. 

City children and young folks have 
plenty of literature, bad, as well as good 
reading. You can give your children 
enough to read as well, omitting the 
trash. If there is an opera or theater in 
your town, take your children there, as 
long as it is not poor masic or a sen- 
sational play. Then, there are the 
County Fairs, both instructive and 
pleasant. Take your family there; all 
these diversions do not cost much, and 
they tend to brighten the life on the 
farm. 

Children and young people on the 
farm are not instructed enough in the 
ways of the outside world. They see 
only the bright side of city and business 
life, not the dark spots. And they take 
notice only of those that are well to do 
and successful, as we naturally turn to 
the pleasant things in life; they do not 
see the poverty and misery which out- 
number success and wealth in cities. 

To the boy and young man on the 
farm I say this: If you are anxious to 
try, city life, you do not know your ad- 
vantages, you undervalue the farm and 
farm profit. You can make farming a 
fine art, and both pleasant and profit- 
able, if you put your whole energy and 
force, coupled with foresight, into your 
work. Do you know when you sit down 
to your home table that work has given 
you a good appetite; that your board is 
spread with good and wholesome food, 
fresh from the garden or cellar, not stale 
and brought from the huckster’s stall, 
where it was baked in the sun? You 
know the hog you butchered was healthy, 
and that your beef was sound. Your 
homemade molasses was not clarified with 
poisonous acids, and the milk you drink 
is neither tainted nor watered. 

None of your advantages can be found 
in the city. And you are more in- 
dependent than any other man in the 
world.. When your work is finished 
you can hitch up and drive your 
own spirited team where you please. 
Do you know what the city man says 
when he sees the farmer thus? “The 
farmer has a good time, and see his fine 
horses, and I wish I had a complexion 
like he has.” Well, we always want 
what we have not got. 

But to you, the father of the boy or 
young fellow who is anxious to test city 
fire gilt, I will say a few words also. 
When you grow old, do so gracefully ; 
do not let your children notice that you 
are becoming crabbed. You were a 
child once, and you had all the same 
foibles, wishes and little passions that 
your children develop. Give your chil- 
dren time for work and time for play ; 
do notemploy them on the all work and no 
play plan. Get them interested in the 
farm, and when they grow older give 
them a chance to make a little pocket 
money by allowing them a share of some 
crop, or let them cultivate a piece of 
land and keep the proceeds. That will 
teach them economy and give them more 
insight, since they are personally inter- 
ested. A boy islikea young colt, rough 
treatment does more injury than a little 
humoring. Why not talk your plans 
over with them, and give them the bene- 
fit of your own experience? Supply 
your house with all conveniences to 
lighten work, with literature to improve 
the mind, and your barn with good tools 
to lighten farm work, and make it more 
pleasant, as far as your pocketbook will 
allow, and we will have more and better 
farms and farmers—H. FEepprErson, 
Sabula, Iowa. 


LIME AS A FERTILIZER. 
Its Effects and How it is Applied. 


Eprrork AMERICAN FARMER: I see in your 
very excellent paper, to which I am a sub- 
scriber, of Nov. 1, in an article on the British 
idea of maintaining fertility, that after wet, 
marshy land has been drained, an application 
of lime generally gives excellent results. 

I want to ask of you, or some of our prac- 
tical farmers, how is the very best way to ap- 
ply the lime? I suppose the lime should be 
air slaked. Howcan it be applied evenly and 
in the best manner? I would also ask if lime 
is a good fertilizer on dry, sandy land; and if 
applied, had it better be used as a surface 
dressing or plowed under?—JASPER PART- 
RIDGE, Carmi, Ill. 


Perhaps there is nothing in which there 

















is more diversity of opinion and practice 
among pesietical farmers than in the ap- 








of lime. * Its action is obscure, 
and has been eagerly discussed with 
many pros and cons by scientists as well 
as by everyday farmers who make no 
pretensions to “book learning.” 

The general belief. now is that lime 
acts by decomposing the stony particles 
and releasing the alkaline constituents, 
so that they become nutritive to plants. 
It also operates on clay soils to coagu- 
late, so to speak, the minute particles into 
little balls, making the soil more pulveru- 
lent and tow wh by air and water. 

In this country farmers generally 
scatter lime broadcast from the tail of a 
wagon or deposit it in little heaps, which 
are scattered by the rake or harrow. A 
Scotch writer has recently described what 
is thought to be the best practice in Eng- 
land. The stubble is plowed out as soon 
as convenient after removing the crop. 
The next Spring harrow across the 
furrows as soon as possible to smooth the 
ground. Lay out quick lime in heaps 
six yards apart, covering the heaps im- 
mediately with the very damp soil. If 
very dry, the heaps should be watered, 
but generally the ground is damp enough. 
In 24 hours’ time the lime will have 
fallen to a very fine powder, which must 
be spread at once to avoid loss by rain. 
This is regarded as especially good for 
turnips, and almost a preventive of the 
dreaded “finger and toe” disease. 

As to the amounts to the acre and the 
frequency of application practices differ 
in Europe. For old, sod land that had 
just been plowed, six tons of lime was the 
dose formerly recommended. Cold clay 
Jands limed for the first time were given 
a still stronger dose, 8, 10 or 12 tons to 
the acre, and given it more frequently, 
once in six or eight years or even oftener, 
for the reason that lime makes such land 
work more kindly. Latterly, however, 
smaller doses at more frequent intervals 
have become more customary in Eng- 
land. More than five or six tons to the 
acre are now seldom used even on strong 
land. Instead of four to eight tons once 
in 15 to 19 years on land that had pre- 
viously been limed, the rule is now to 
apply lime every six or eight years in 
quantities not larger than one or two tons 
to the acre. 

In Germany the rule is to apply from 
6 to 12 tons every seven or eight years; 
in France, three or four tons every seven 
or eight years; in Belgium, two and a 
half tons every 10 or 12 years. Deep 
soils require to be limed more heavily 
and oftener than those which are shallow. 

The French think that lime does most 
good on light soils; the Germans on 
heavy.—Epitor AMERICAN FARMER. 


The Redwood Tree. 


On the camping grounds of the Bo- 
hemian Club on Austin Creek, and in 
the Armstiong tract near Guerneville, 
Cal., one finds the lowland redwood in 
perfection. In such places there are 
often rings of great trees inclosing pits 
five or six feet deep, and 30, 40, or even 
50 feet in diameter. Each of these pits 
is supposed to show where the venerable 
ancestor of the surrounding circle of trees 
once stood. Long before it fell, in- 
numerable sprouts grew from the yet 
living roots. Afterward, when the giant 
yielded, the rains washed new soil into 
the “ bottoms” from the mountain sides, 
to fill the deep chasm. For a century or 
so there was a struggle among the chil- 
dren of the fallen monarch, and at last 
only seven or eight remained, to become 
great trees of 12 feet in diameter set on 
the rim of the pit formed by the decay of 
the routs of the ancient tree, and each 
having a complete root system of its own. 
Other trees, seedlings or sprouts, grow up 
between them, and in a few more centuries 
the process of forming another redwood- 
tree ring will be repeated about the 
largest of the second growth. Rings of 
this sort can be found in all stages of 
formation in every canyon and valley of 
the redwood country. Some very large 
rings still show the broken edges of the 
central tree’s roots projecting like the 
staves of a barrel around the hollow, 
overgrown with ferns and wild oxalis, or 
filled to the brim with fresh, spicy red- 
wood sprouts. The green spires of the 
living forest, 300 feet high, filter the air 
through their innumerable branches, and 
shut out all but faint blue sparkles of the 
sky. Thc dust of one of the pioneers is 
under foot, and a little tree of last year’s 
growth is struggling to gainaplace. The 
red-bronze trunks of the trees stand like 
a wall, hiding the rise of the mountains; 
hiding the banks of the river, though one 
hears the sound of its flow, and the splash 
of little trout streams in the canyons. 
Such groves as this are the temples of the 
California forest system.— Century. 








Cane Sugar. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue’s report gives the following compari- 
son of yields of sugar cane per acre in 
different States: 


Tons. 
TOUISIADA.occccccecee coccescocces. coccee 18 
XAG. .ccveccccescccscecccces csveee coves 13.6 
FOTIA. .ceeepeccccccvcce.cocces coceccccs 12 


The yield of sugar per ton of cane is 
given as follows: 


Posate. 
Lowisiane ....vcccccds socscecccccses 37 
TORAG. .vccccccccevcccccvccesecoscces 143° 
FIOriIdA,. ... 0 ccereceeeeeeereeeeseees NOt given 





Carp and Cabbage. 


There is a cabbage field on the bank 
of the river a little above Salem, Oreg., 
according to the Independent, which the 
present high water has overflowed, leav- 
ing the tops of the plants a little above 
the surface. The owner says that an 
immense school of carp have taken ad- 


vantage of the opportunity to fatten off - 


his cabbage, and that his garden is fairly 
alive with them. Standing where he can 
see what is going on, the plants almost 
look as though they were alive, the nip- 
ping of the fish causing them to be in a 
constant tremble. 
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